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IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR VISITORS. 

5]HE most historical portion of Scotland ia tbe 
/country lying round Stirling. Battlefields 
! seen on eTery side, and the two battles 
and victories of greatest importance to Scotland, 
Stirling Bridge and Bannockburn, wer^ fought near 
at hand. The Caatle and town are deservedly named 
"Historical Stirling," and Stirling has been not un- 
worthily compared to Rome for its historical associa- 
tions and situation. The historic buildings of the 
town and Castle are among the finest in Scotland, and 
the view from the Castle, over the Carse of Stirling, 
interwoven with the silvery Links of Forth, with the 
battlefields and mountains, is unequalled. 
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Battlefields. 

Seven battlefields are seen from Stirling Castle- 



Stirling Bridge being situated just at hand, and the 
famous Bannockburn two-and-a-haK miles off — 1. 
Cambuskenneth, 843, in reign of Kenneth II., between 
the Scots and the Piets ; 2. Stirling Bridge, between 
Sir William "Wallace and the English army, com- 
manded by the Earl of Surrey, 1297 ; 3. Bannockburn, 
June 24th, 1314 ; 4. Sauchie Burn (James III. cruelly 
killed), 1488; 5. Sheriffmuir, 1715 (Eebellion); 6. 
In the distance, Falkirk, 1298, between Wallace and 
the English; 7. Falkirk (Eebellion), 1746. 

The " Lady of the Lake " and Trossaohs Tour. 

"At dawn the towers of Stirling rang 
With soldier-step and weapon-clang, 
While drums, with rolling note, foretell 
Relief to weary sentinel." 

After visiting Stirling Castle, which takes an 
important place in The Lady of the Lake — (the view 
from the Douglas Garden wall embracing the distant 
Ben Ledi and Trossachs) — ^the best way to see the 
country ^described in Sir Walter Scott's most famous 
work is to drive or cycle from Stirling by Blair Drum- 
mond, Doune Castle and River Teith, to Callander 
(or vice versa), and then by coach to the Trossachs and 
Loch Katrine. Of course, Callander can be reached 
by rail from Stirling, but one half of the country 
described in The Lady of the Lake is rushed over ; 
while by going via Aberfoyle, hardly any of the places 
mentioned in Scott's wjork are seen at all. 



Stirling is one of the oldest royal burghs in Scot- 
land. It occupies a most romantic and beautiful posi- 
tion in tbe centre of Scotland on the narrow neck of 
land formed by the Firth of Forth and the Western 
Hills, this position causing it to be from the earliest 
times a place of great importance. The town was 
early called the Key of the Highlands, because to 
pass north it was necessary to come to Stirling to 
cross the Forth by the Ford or Stirling Bridge, 

Position and Soenery as desorlbed by 
MaoCuliooh In 1824. 

" But it is not of Stirling of which I need to speak, 
the glory of Scotland ; for who does not know its noble 
rock, rising the monarch of the landscape, its majestic 
and picturesque towers, its amphitheatre of mountain. 




and the windings of ita marvellous river; and who 
that baa once seen the sun descending here in all the 
blaze of its beauty beyond the pui-ple hills of the west, 
can ever forget tbe plain of Stirling, the endless charm 
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of this wonderful scene, the wealth, the splendour, the 
variety, the majesty of all which here lies between 
earth and heaven ! " 



Railway Station to the Castle. 

(Cabs from the Station to Cattle are charged 28, 6d,, and Is. for 
every half -hour kept. The Golden Lion, Station, Waverley 
Temperance, and a number of other Hotels give good accom- 
modation to Visitors.) 

To visitors arriving in Stirling, the greatest 
attraction is Stirling Castle. By turning to bird's-eye 
Plan at the beginning of this book tourists will have 
no difficulty in finding their way towards the Castle, 
and at the same time noticing the chief buildings in 
the streets. 

Leaving the Railway Station, you pass up the 
Station Road, crossing very near where at one time 
stood the Blackfriars Monastery. 

Turning to the left and passing the Station Hotel, 
a very short walk brings you to King Street on the 
right. The corner building is the British Linen Co.'s 
Bank, formerly Drummond's Tract Depot. From the 
foot of King Street the tramway cars start for Bridge 
of Allan and St. Ninians. Continuing your walk up 
King Street, the Golden Lion Hotel is on the rigbt, 
aijd at the top of the street stands the Bui*gh 
Buildings, with a fine statue of Sir William Wallace 
surmounting the entrance. 

Continue your walk straight up either of the 
streets, Baker Street or Spittal Street, which go right 
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and left of the Burgh Buildings. There iis a walk 
through the trees called the Back Walk, which runs 
parallel with these two streets, and comes out at Stir- 
ling Castle. This can be entered by the old Corn 
Exchange Squar3 ; on the left the red sandstone 
building facing the Burgh Buildings is the Clydesdale 
Bank, and the one adjoining is the Stirling Public 
Library, to which Dr. Andrew Carnegie gave £7000. 
Passing up Spittal Street, the Royal Infirmary and 
High School are passed. At the High School you can 
again join the Back "Walk or Baker Street. Continu- 
ing straight up St. John Street, you pass Er&kine 
TJ.F. Church, with a monument in front to the memory 
of the founder, Ebenezer Erskine, and the Military 
Prison on the left, while to the right you get a good 
view of Broad Street, at one time the most important 
street of the town, and containing a number of fine 
old buildings with quaint inscriptions. A house 
with this inscription on the front of the building is 
at the foot of Broad Street : — *' Nursery of James VI. 
and his son, Prince Henry. " The Old Town House, 
built in 1701, and the Cross, restored 1891, stand near 
the top. 

Mar'8 Work. 

The building in ruins at the top of the street is 
Mar's Work, built by John, Earl of Mar, Regent of 
Scotland in 1570. The stones, tradition says, were 
taken from Cambuskenneth Abbey when it was 
demolished. The royal arms of Scotland, with the 
date 1570 under the letters I.R. 6, and the arms of the 
Earl adorn the walls. The following singular inscrip- 
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tions will also be observed. Nos. 1 and 3 are on the 
front oi tbe building, and No. 3 on the back : — 

THE MOm i STAM® OM OP?m 9HTHT 
MTFAVLTBS mm SVSISCTARTO SlTMT. 



1. 



3 fRM AL LVISCAKIS OM THlSLVfilNC 
CONSIDOIR^VEiL « 9 » CA 9 R^NOTHTa 

MODERN READING. 

The more I stand on open height 
My faults more subject are to sight. 

I pray all lookers on this Lodging 
With gentle eye to give their judging. 

Esspy speak forth and spare not 
Consider well I' care not. 

Argyll House. 

Entering Castle Wynd, on the right is Argyll 
House, a fine old mansion of the sixteenth century. 
It was built by the celebrated poet and statesman, 
Sir William Alexander, in 1630, and his arms are 
above the doorway. He was created Earl of Stirling, 
Viscount of Canada, etc., etc. Sir William got a 
grant of Nova Scotia from King Charles I., and 
founded a colony at his own expense. The house 
passed to the Duke of Argyll, the noble with the 
greatest power in Scotland, and their crest, the boar's 



head, can be seen over the windows. The first and 
second Earls of Argyll who owned this house were 
executed in Edinburgh. It was owing to the troubled 
times and change in the GhTemment of the country 
that this cainn about. 'I'lif Imililing is now usud as 
a Military Hospital. I'aBsiiig ou, the C'liatle is soon 
reached — or, better, tlie way may be taken by the old 
Church and Oenieterj-. Retracing your steps past 
the fine end window, enter by the gate. 

For further mfomalion, »ec " S/.cti/vr's }lhlnri'i--<J (Inkk la 






Pyipi 


\'1w^ 


f..irrr 


A to 


A, tiiB Nave. 


<rf tbB mb centBiT. The 
principal doorway waa at 
vest aide of the toner. 



The charge of 2d. is made for admission into the 
churches. This grand old historical building, The 
High Church, or Parish Church of Stirling 
(popularly, but erroneously, called the Greyfriars), 
or East and West Churches, dates from the 12th 
century. It will interest the visitor to mention a 
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few of the important events which have taken place, 
in this venerable building: — 

On 10th June, 1544, four prelates and twenty-one 
nobles met within the church and constituted Mary 
of Guise (Lorraine) Queen Regent of Scotland during 
the minority of her royal daughter, Mary. James YI. 
was crowned here in 1567, the celebrated reformer 
Knox preaching on the occasion, the Boyal infant 
being only 13 months and 10 days old. 

In very old documents the West Church is called 
**The Church of the Holy Cross," and in a deed of 
Cowane's— 1637— " The Eude Kirk." In old deeds 
— 1372 to 1506— it is recorded that in the nave of the 
church there were many altars dedicated to the Holy 
Cross, St. Laurence, Our Ladie, St. John, St. Thomas, 
St. Ninian, etc., etc. One of the small chapels is 
called Queen Margaret's, after the Tudor princess 
married to James IV. in 1503. On the arch will be 
seen the English rose and the Scottish thistle. A 
good view can be had from the tower, and 2d. is 
charged for ascending. 

(Toian Guides to conduct Visitors as far as the Castle can be 

engaged near the Churches.) 

Culld Halli or Gowane'8 Hospital. 

The Guild Hall, or Cowane's Hospital, is to the 
left, and is free to visitors. This antique building is 
one of the many places of interest in Stirling. Its 
quaint style of architecture, enriched with Scripture 
texts, and bearing the date 1639, coupled with the 
charitable intentions of the founder, give it a deep 
interest to the philanthropist and antiquary. It is 
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one of the moat important of the charitable institu- 
tions in Stirling, and was founded by John Cowane, 
merchant in Stirling, who was Dean of Guild from 
1624~ to 1629, and from 1631 till his death in 1634. 
His statue is over the doorway. He bequeathed 
40,000 merks Scots, or £2222 sterling, to endow an 
hospital. The money, fortunately, was invested in 
iMid, and now realises about £4000 annually. The 




i H0SF[TA1, 0& rULII HALL. 

following inscription is over the entrance — This 
Hospital was largely provyded by John Cowane 
Deane of Gild for the Entertainment of Decayed Gild 
Breither. 

John „q Cowane. 
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A number of interesting articles are to be seen in the 
hall — John Cowane's carved oak Chest, Cowane's 
Kettle, ancient "Weights and Measures. 

The Guildry Arms looks like the figure 4 reversed, 
it is simply a variation of the sign of the cross, and 
has been used by merchants, guilds, potters, etc., from 
very early times in different parts of this country, 
and also on the Continent. 



The Gemeteryi Ladies' Rooki and Martyrs' 

Monumenb 

Passing up the steps at tower of church a little 
further on will be seen a Celtic cross which ma^ks the 
grave of Professor Henry Drummond. Cross over in 
the direction of the highest point in the Cemetery, 
the Ladies' Bock. At its base will be seen the beauti- 
ful work of art. The Virgin Martyrs, a marble group 
covered with glass. The statue was erected to 
perpetuate the memory of "two simple maidens who 
could suffer — nay, die — ^for their faith." History 
records that on the 11th May, 1G85, Margaret 
Maclachlan and Margaret Wilson, the latter only 18 
years of age, suffered death by drowning in the Solway 
during the time of the persecution. 

On a gravestone, date 1809, on the opposite side of 
the walk in front of the Virgin Martyrs' monument, 
the following curious inscription can be read when 
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resting on the seat at the stone steps by which you 
ascend the Ladies' Rock : — 

Our . life . is . but . a . wiNter . day : 
some . only . breakfasT . ano . away : 
Others . to . dinner . stay . 

And . are . full . fed: 
the . oldest . man . but . sups: 
, and . goes . to . bed: 
large . is . his debt: 

that . lingers . out . the day : 
he . that . goes . soonest: 

has . the . least . to . pay : 

The old sundial at the Ladies' Rock has this 
inscription : — 

I am a shadow, so art thou, 
I mark time; dost thouP 

Ascending to the top of the Ladies' Rock, towards 
the west a very fine view can be had of the hills, Ben 
Lomond, Ben Ledi, Ben Vorlich ; and below, towards 
the south, the King's Knot and Royal Gardens, King's 
Park, and, in the distance, the Flagstaff on the Field 
of Bannockbum. An indicator or chart has been 
erected on the Ladies' Rock, from which tourists can 
learn the names of many other objects of interest. 
(Printed copies can be obtained from booksellers.) 
Looking from the Ladies' Rock, a gate close at hand 
will be seen leading out of Cemetery, and a flight of 
steps leads to the Esplanade in front of the Castle. 
To the right of the Castle entrance is a statue of King 
Robert the Bruce. 



STIRLINO CASTLE. 

■n lunrlse to sunset; on Sundays Irom i to i and 

Viiilon through tht CalOt at 
i$itors, U. ; thrtt or o potty. It. & 
ira Stlrllos CasUc, wltb names ol Mountain*, *c., 
printed In cnlours, 6d. (See Plan.) 




"The Castle gatea were open flimg, 
Tte quivering drawbridge rock'cl and rung, 
And echo'd loud the flinty street 
Beneath the coursers' clattering feet, 
As slowly down the stoep descent 
Fair Scotland's King and nobles went. 

"When the loud pipes my bridal tell, 
The Links of Forth shall hear the knell, 
The guards shall start in Stirling's porch; 
And, when I light the nuptial torch, 
A thousand vill^os in flivnios 
Shall scure the Hlunibers of King Janipsl" 

—Lady of the Lake. 
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This fine old Castle is identified with, the greatest 
events of Scottish history. A castle, or fort, existed 
here from pre-historic times. It was the residence 
of our Scottish Kings, and the favourite home of the 
Stuart line. James I. resided in Stirling, and re- 
garded it as the Windsor of Scotland. James III. 
(1451), and probably James IV. (1473) were bom in 
Stirling. James V. (the Gudeman of Ballengeich) 
was crowned in Stirling Castle, and while residing 
here went about the country disguised, using the above 
designation, which is the name of a Pass near the 
Castle. Queen Mary was brought to Stirling, and 
crowned with rejoicings when nine months old, re- 
maining here about four years. "While she was in 
France, her mother, Mary of Lorraine, held the Castle, 
and erected the French Battery opposite the Palace to 
command the town. She summoned the Protestant 
preachers to come to Stirling to answer for their con- 
duct. Queen Mary returned to Scotland in 1561. 
Stirling was called the Key to the Highlands, and 
stands overlooking the great battlefields of Scottish 
liberty — Stirling Bridge and Bannockbum. You 
enter the Castle by the drawbridge, passing over which 
continue your way through the more modern out- 
works. Turning to your left before entering old 
gateway, you arrive at the top of Queen Anne's 
Battery, from which a fine view of the Valley of the 
Forth towards the east is obtained, and looking 
towards the Castle in front is the old gateway, on the 
left, the Palace, and on the right, the Parliament 
House. Proceeding under the flagstaff, you enter the 
lower square of the Castle. On the left hand is the 
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Palace, begun by James IV. and finished by James V. 
This building is enriched with grotesque sculptured 
figures in the French style of the period. In the left 
hand corner a covered way leads to the Lions' Den 
and Ladies' Look-out Battery, and overlooks the 
wildest and most precipitous part of the rock on which 
the Castle is built. James VI. was educated by 
Buchanan in the square tower to the left. Beneath 
an archway which connects the Palace with the Parlia- 
ment House you enter the Upper Square, where the 
same singidar decorations will be observed on the east 
side of the Palace. On the right hand is the Parlia- 
ment House, erected by James III. The ast Parlia- 
ment held in Scotland opened its sittings here. This 
fine building is now used for barracks, and the 
alterations made at various times have greatly 
obscured its original grandeur. Facing the Palace is 
the Chapel Royal (now a waiting and refreshment 
room for visitors, decorated with old armour), built 
by James VI. for the baptism of his son, Prince Henry, 
the former and more ornate Chapel Royal v^n the same 
site having been damaged at the Reformation. A 
vault or chapel has recently been opened below the 
present Chapel. The new building in the north-west 
corner is the restored portion of the Castle, destroyed 
by fire in 1855, and contains the officers' quarters and 
the celebrated Douglas Room, access to which is 
obtained by the doorway at the end of the Chapel. 
On entering the flower garden, a flight of steps on the 
left leads to the Douglas Room. The room, and the 
closet where James II. stabbed the Earl of Douglas 
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in 1452, are shown to visitors, and contain many in- 
teresting antiquarian articles. 

"Ye towers within whose circuit dread 
A Douglas by his Sovereign bled." 

— Lady of the Iioke. 

Ascending a flight of steps to the ramparts, 
magnificent views are obtained. Underneath the 
walls are the Powder Magazines. The grassy knolls 
immediately beyond are the Gowan or Heading Hills. 
The Heading Hill was the place of execution from a 
very early period, and in 1425, in the reign of James 
I., the Regent, Duke of Albany, with his two sons and 
his father-in-law, the Earl of Lennox, an old man in 
his eightieth year, fell beneath the headsman's axe 
after James the First's return from captivity in 
England. Beneath lie the Bridges of Stirling, and, 
like a sentinel keeping watch and ward over the 
valley, is the Wallace Monument on the Abbey Craig. 
The crescent-shaped fashionable watering-place. 
Bridge of Allan, forms a beautiful picture, while to 
the far west the noble Grampians shut in the view. 
The look-out to the west is called the Victoria, and 
an inscription is placed on the wall to commemorate 
the visit made by Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort in 1842. At the end of the walk, an aperture 
in the wall is called the Queen Mary Look-out, where 
^ the beautiful but unfortunate Mary Stuart viewed the 
sports in the park when a resident in Stirling Castle. 
Hours might be spent in the Castle admiring the views 
from the^ various batteries — north, south, east, and 

west. 

c 



STIRLING. 

To Stirling Bridge. 




At the fout of Broad Street, to flie right, the Bow 
leads by Bakur Street to King Street, where cara can 
he had for the Old Bridge ; on the left, St, Mary's 
"Wynd leads jo\i past Uueeii JIary's Palace, in ruing, 
and other old-fashioned ^ahhs, to the Old Bridge. 

The Old Bridge is the most interesting in Scotland, 
from its age, historical associations, and also ita 
beauty. It was built about the year 1400, and in an 
Exchequer Iloll vohune of 1415 a payment is made to 
it by the Kegent Albany, father of Uuhe Murdoch, 
who was beheaded on the Gowan Hill, which is just at 
hand. 

The site of Wallace's ianious victory of 11th 
September, 1397, was a little furlinT up the river, 
whei'e an earlier hi'idge was situated. TJiis battle was 
one of the two most important in tbc liistiny ol 
Scotland. 



CAMBUSKENNETH ABBEY. 

(No. S wi Map.) 
To reach the Abbey, leas than one mile from Stir- 
ling, pass along Murray Place at Railway Station, 
turn down Forth Place as you leave the Post Office, 
going bv way of the high-level crossing down Forth 
Place, passing the steamboat quay, and by crossing the 
ferry, arrive at Cambuskenneth Abbey in half-an- 




hour. The meaning of the name is "cambus, "abendor 
crook of a river ; " Kenneth, " king who fought battle 
there in 84<!, The tower is the only remaining portion 
of this magnificent monastery , which extended over 
a large area of ground. The foundations of the nave, 
transept, chancel, and other buildings can be traced 
out in the direction of the dove-cot, a small part of 
which still stands by the side of the Forth. The fine 
old doorway opposite the entrance to the tower, now 
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used as the entrance to the churchyard; was one of 
the doorways entering to the nave. 

The Abbey was one of the numerous buildings 
founded by David I. (1147)— "The Sore Saint"— and 
was for the monks of the Order of St. Augustine, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It had many royal 
charters from other monarchs, under the name of 

■ 

Church of St. Mary of Stirling. Early Scottish 
Parliaments often met in the Abbey, and it is 
interesting to know that Robert the Bruce has been 
within these walls, and granted charters in favour of 
the Abbey. The lands and possessions were not con- 
fined to the neighbourhood only: 

The tower is open to visitors on payment of two- 
pence. The height is about 70 feet, and the view 
from the top is well worth the ascent. Near the High 
Altar, the remains of James III., who fell at Battle of 
Sauchie Burn, and his Queen were interred ; and in 
1865 Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria 
caused a beautiful tomb to be erected on the spot, 
bearing this inscription : — 

"In this place, near the High Altar of the Abbey of 
Cambuskenneth, are deposited the remains of James III., 
King of Scots, who died on the 11th June, 1488 ; and of his 
Queen, the Princess Margaret of Denmark." 

BANNOCKBURN. 

(See No. ^ on Map.) 
Plan of Battlelleld in <* Historical dnlde to Stirling.** 

Starting from King vStreet, walk out by Port Street 
and Pitt Terrace, passing Randolphfield and St. 
Ninians, on the way to the Field of Bannockbum 
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(which is not at the village of that name, but a little 
to the right after passing St. Ninians.) 'Buses from 
Barnton Street. 

The Field of Bannockburn, the scene of the ever- 
memorable battle, fought on the 24th June, 1314, 
between the English army, 100,000 strong, under 
Edward II., and the Scots, numbering 30,000, under 
Robert Bruce, is about two miles from Stirling. 
Never before had a more numerous or powerful force 
been led against Scotland, the enemy's cavalry alone 
being as numerous as the entire Scottish army. Bruce 
gained a glorious victory, of which the Scottish nation 
may well be proud. **We Scottish folk could wish 
the memory of it to go down to distant generations, 
because to us it seems very clear that had Bannock- 
bum gone foul for Scotland, our whole history, 
national character. Church, and all that is peculiar 
to us as Scotsmen, had been shaped far otherwise. " 




:ai^ 



BOKESTONE. 



On the hillock called Borestone Brae, Bruce planted 
his standard, being the centre of the Scottish army ; 
in front, across the Bannock Burn, lay the English. 
The English attacked Bruce's position, and the battle 
was fouerht between the Borestone Brae and the banks 
of the Bannock. 
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Battle of Sauohle Burn. 

About a mile and a liaK farther on the battle of 
Sauichie Biu*n was fought in 1488, between James III. 
and his nobility. The eldest son of the King fought 
in the army against his father. The royal forces were 
defeated. The King, when fleeing from the battle- 
field, was thrown from his horse, and was carried into 
Beaton's Mill at Milton, where he was treacherously 
stabbed, in the 35th year of his age and 28th of his 
reign. His remains were buried at Cambuskenneth 
Abbey. Beaton's Mill is only a few minutes' walk 
from the Borestone. The house is now standing and 
occupied. The room in which the King was killed 
can be seen for a small payment. (See Abbey). 

Picture Gallery and Mueeum. 

From the Station, King Street, or Stirling Castle, 
you can proceed by the Back Walk to the Smith 
Institute, situated at the west end of Albert Place, in 
about ten minutes. Admission, 2d. 

It contains a Picture Gallery and Museum. The 
Picture Gallery contains specimens of the following 
artists' works: — John Philip, R.A., Sam Bough, 
James Drummond, R.S.A., Sir George Harvey, Maris, 
Cox, Harding, etc., etc. In the Museum are: — ^The 
Stirling Pint Jug, of the date 1438; bronze bell- 
shaped weight, dated 1553 ; chair of Rev. James 
Guthrie, the Martyr ; original oak carving, the Stir- 
ling Heads, from the Palace of Stirling Castle ; 
portrait of the Rev. James Guthrie, etc., etc. 
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The Wallace Monument 

Admission Twopence. 

(iVb. 2 on Map.) 

(Shearer's Panwama View from the Monument^ with names of 
Mountains^ Battlefields^ dtc, printed in colours, in hook form, 6d.) 

This noble tower was erected to the honour of Sir 
William Wallace on the Abbey Craig, a wooded height 
about two miles from Stirling. The Craig is free to 
th« public, and is a favourite picriicing ground. 

The foundation-stone of the Wallace Monument 
was laid on the 24th of June, 1861 (the anniversary 
of the day on which Bannockbum was fought), and 
was completed in 1869. It is 220 feet in height, the 
number of steps being 246. 

The Abbey Craig was the position occupied by 
Wallace and his army immediately before the Battle 
of Stirling Bridge, while the heights of Stirling were 
held by the English. The site of the battle was in 
the plain immediately in front. 

Above the doorway will be seen an imposing bronze 
statue of Sir William Wallace (Scotland's hero). 

The First Hall (reception and refreshment) is a 
reception room for visitors, where temperance refresh- 
ments, etc., can be had.^ The Second Hall is decorated 
wdth ancient ai*mour, and has beautiful stained glass 
windows representing the Arms of Scotland, of Great 
Britain, of the Wallace family, and of the town of 
Stirling. The Third Hall contains the most interest- 
ing relic — the Wallace sword. 

From the Tower may be seen the Links of Forth, 
extending as far as the eye can reach, and the 
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picturesque valley of Menteith, with the distant 
Grampians and their prominent peaks, Ben Lomond, 
Ben Ledi, and Ben More, and mountains in the far 
distance, forming a panorama of unsurpassed 
grandeur. As the poet writes — 

"Can the painter's mimic skill 
Copy the refulgent dye?" 

Stirling to Bridge of Allan. 

A run on the car to Bridge of Allan and back is 
very enjoyable, passing the Wallace Monument and 
Old Bridge. Cars take half-an-hour each way. 
Bridge of Allan is three miles from Stirling, and two 
miles from Causewayhead and Abbey Craig. It is 
called the Queen of Scottish watering-places, being 
famous for its mineral springs, beautiful situation, 
and as a health-giving resort. The walks on the 
banks of Allan water are also very fine. It possesses 
a fine Hydropathic Institution and first-class hotels 
and lodging accommodation. 

Near Bridge of Allan are situated the following 
beautiful estates : — ^Westerton ; Airthrey (the greater 
part of the feus are taken from these two estates) ; 
Keir, Archibald Stirling, Esq. ; Kippenross, P. 
Stirling, Esq. These gentlemen kindly allow their 
policies to be open to visitors, viz. : — Airthrey, on 
Thursday ; Keir, on Friday, 2 till 6 p.m. ; Kippenross, 
by waterside and Paper Mill to Dunblane, daily. 
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DUNBLANE. 



Dunblane Hydropathic establislunent occupies a 
commanding situation behind the town, and is 
enclosed in fine grounds. 

This is a very ancient city, and contaiua a population 
of 3186. The Cathedral is situated on the banks of 




the Allan, about five minutes' walk from the Railway 
Station. It is open daily from 10 to 5 from 1st April 
to 30tL September, and 10 to 3 from 1st October to 
31st March ; Saturdays, 10 to b. Admission, 3d. — 
paid to the custodier. The Culdees had a church here 
in the sixth century. The Cathedral has lately been 
restored under tlie care of Dr Bowand Anderson, 
architect, Edinburgh, a roof being put over the nave. 
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This will preserve one of the finest Gothic interiors 
in the country, although the picturesque ruin seen 
from the river has been somewhat lost. The Cathedral 
was founded in 1140 by King David I. It is a 
magnificent structure, and consists of a nave with 
aisles, a choir T^ithout aisles, a chapter house, and a 
square tower. The nave is much admired for its 
architectural beauty, and in it are several ancient, 
flat, scidptured stones, marking the last resting-place 
of the illustrious dead. The marble slabs in the 
chancel cover the graves of bonnie Margaret 
Drummond and her two sisters, daughters of Lord 
Drummond of Drummond Castle, who, it is supposed, 
were poisoned. This dark deed in Scottish history 
occurred in 1491. 

LETTER ON RESTORATION FROM THE LATE 

JOHN RUSKIN. 

Brantwood, Coniston, 
Lancashire, 11th March, 1887. 

My Dear Sir, — ^Restorations are always either 
architects' jobs or ministers' vanities, and they are the 
worst sort of swindling and boasting. That of Dunblane 
Abbey, the loveliest ruins in Scotland (and, in its way, 
the loveliest in the world), would be the most vulgar 
brutality Scotland has committed since the Reformation. 
I had rather hear she had run a railroad through it, and 
thrown the stones of it into the brook. — Ever faithfully 
yours, 

JOHN RUSKIN. 

The popular and touching song of TannahilVs, 
** Jessie the Flower of Dunblane, " occurred to the poet 
from a walk by the Allan Water. 
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SHERIFFMUIR. 

4 miles north-east of Dunblane, is a favourite walk. 
There is an inn near the battle stone. This extensive 
moor derived its name from the military force of the 
country having in former times been exercised upon 
it, under the superintendence of the Sheriff. The 
muir is interesting as the scene of the memorable 
battle fought on the 13th November, 1715, by the 
Highland clans under command of the Earl of Mar, 
and the royal troops under the Duke of Argyll. The 
insurgent army numbered 10,000, while the Royalist 
fprce consisted of only 3,300 men, the right wing being 
commanded by Argyll, and the right wing of the rebel 
army by Mar. 



DOUNE AND DOUNE CASTLE. 

The village has a population of about 1000, and 
there is a good hotel. The Old Cross of Doune is 
worth noticing, and has lately been restored. The 
Castle is now one of the most interesting ruins in 
Scotland, and its early history is full of antiquarian 
interest. The tower is about 80 feet in height, and 
from the battlements the view, for extent and beauty, 
can hardly be surpassed. The courtyard is enclosed 
with a wall 38 feet high and 7 feet thick. At the 
entrance is the old iron portcullis, which could be 
dropped in any emergency. The various rooms and 
halls will be shown by the keeper, who has published 
a small hand-book to^ the Castle, containing most 
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interesting information. The Earl nf Moray, in 1883, 
carried out the repair and restoration of the Castle. 
Queen Mary's room is on the second floor. The Castle 
datea from the 13th century, and was in possession of 
Murdoch, Duke of Albany, in 1425. Since 1518 it 
has belonged to the family of Moray, It was held 
for Prince Charles Edward Stuart in 1745, and the 
prisoners taken at the battle of Falkirk were sent on 
to Uoune Castle. 




On the other si le of tl e ri er Te th, Blair Drum- 
mond Castle, the residence of Colonel Home 
lirjunmond, stands. 

In the sixteenth centurj- Doune was celebrated for 
the making of pistols. 

Between Doune and Callander, Buchany, Bum of 
Cambus, and Doune Lodge arc passed, while Lanrick 
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Castle is on the opposite side of the Teith. A 
beautiful glimpse of the river Teith is had when pars- 
ing the Highland hamlet of Drumvaich. 

About six miles from Doune is Cambusmore House, 
the residence of J. B. Baillie Hamilton, Esq. It was 
here that Sir Walter Scott spent his summer holidays, 
and from here he would enter the Highlands and 
write his picture-poem, the Lady of the, Lake, In 
addition to this, in the year 1790, he was sent to the 
shores of Loch Katrine to serve a writ of ejectment on 
one of E/ob Roy's descendants. This incident will be 
best related in his own words: — 

**An escort of a sergeant and six men was 
obtained from a Highland regiment lying at Stir- 
ling, and the author, then a writer's apprentice, 
equivalent to the honourable situation of an 
attorney's clerk, was invested with the super- 
intendence of the expedition, with directions to ' 
see that the messenger discharged his duty fully, 
and that the gallant sergeant did not exceed his 
part by committing violence or plunder. And 
thus it happened, oddly enough, that the author 
first entered the romantic scenery of Loch 
Katrine, of which he may perhaps say he has 
somewhat extended the reputation, riding in all 
the dignity of danger with a front and rear guard, 
and loaded arms. The sergeant was absolutely a 
Highland Sergeant Kite, full of stories of Rob 
Roy and of himself, and a very good companion. " 
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CALLANDER. 

Callander (probably derived from tbe Gaelic 
Caldin-doir — meaning tbe Hazel Grove). In 1190 
Callander is found Kalenter, in 1296 Calentyr, and in 
1350 Oallanter. Tbia can bardly be aught else but 
Gaelic coiU an tir, " wood of the laud. " Callander ia 
situated in the county of Perth, and has a population 




of 1458 (census 1901), but this is largely increased 
dui'ing the summer season. The town is well sup- 
plied with hotels. The old Castle of Callander stood 
near the parish manse, by the side of the river Teith. 
Tennis and bowling greens, and also a golfing course, 
give much pleasure to those interested in these games. 
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Ample accommodation is to be had at the hotels and 
lodging-houses, and many of the villas are let by the 
season. Callander Hydropathic is situated about one 
mile south-west of Callander. The river Teith flows 
past the town, and is joined by the mountain stream, 
the Kelty, about a mile further dowji. From 
Callander Bridge a good view is obtained of the 
mountains, the Pass of Leny, and the meeting of the 
waters in the valley. The river to the left comes from 
Loch Katrine, Loch Achray, and Loch Vennachar ; the 
one to the right through the Pa^s of Leny, draining 
the waters of Loch Lubnaig, Lochs Doine and Voil. 
Both unite near the bridge, and form the Teith, and 
here at this juncture of the two streams is the ancient 
burying ground of the Buchanans. Dugald 
Buchanan, the Gaelic poet, is here interred. 

The ascent of Ben Ledi {Beinne-le-Dia, "Hill of 
God") can be readily accomplished, the distance to 
the top from Callander being 4^ miles. The route is 
by the Trossachs road, by the farm of Coilantogle, 
2^ miles from Callander, at the foot of Loch 
Vennachar. A steeper and grander route is by the 
Paas of Leny, crossing the river by an iron bridge 
about 3 miles from Callander. A very extensive 
view of mountain peaks, lake, and river is to be 
obtained from the summit, extending from Edin- 
burgh to Ben Nevis. Guides, if desired, can be had 
by applying at the hotels. A small lake near the 
summit of Ben Ledi is named Loch-annan-Corp, the 
Gaelic translated, **Lake of Dead Bodies." Tradi- 
tion says a funeral party coming from Glenfinlas to 
the Churchyard of St. Bride at Strathyre, in winter. 
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attempted to cross the loch or tarn on the ice. The 
ice gave way, and many were drowned. 



"Brave, 
But wild as Bracklinn^s thundering wave." 

Bracklinn, signifying the ** Speckled or White 
Foaming Pool," a romantic waterfall on the 
mountain stream, the Kelty. The distance from 
Callander to the Falls is about a mile. The road to 
the Falls is at the east end of the village, right above 
the old Railway Station, by a strip of wood, and along 
a fine upland grassy footway, from which a good 
view is obtained of the country all round. If the 
Kelty is in flood, the visitor will not be disappointed. 
About 4 miles further on the summit of XJam Var 
(2168 feet) is reached. 

The Roman Camp, a mansion at the end of 

Callander, derives its name from the winding bank 

of earth in the grounds, supposed to have Roman 

origin. 

** Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the mouldering lines 
Where Rome, the empress of the world, 
Of yore her eagle wings unfurled." 

A circular mound, clearly artificial, is near the hotel 
at the bridge, and is called Tom-na-chessaig — the hill 
of Kessaig, the mound of Saint Kessac, whose anni- 
versaiy is held on the 21st of March. 

The Pass of Leny, two miles from Callander, is 
a favourite excursion, and presents very grand 
scenery. The route can be continued to Loch 
Lubnaig. 
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Round the Crags, above Callander, is a good walk, 
with a number of fine views. Go by Comrie road and 
return by ** The Feus. " 

Callander to Lake of Menteith. 

(A Drive of Six Miles.) 

The road (not good for cycling) is by the Bridge 
over the Teith, and in a straight line for nearly two 
miles, passing farms and sloping hills: At the farm 
Braes of Greenock (Sunny Hill) 2 miles, take the road 
to the right, passing Letter Muir and Loch Ruskie, 
with its small island, on which are the ruins of the 
old Castle of Sir John Menteith, the betrayer of the 
patriot Wallace. About a mile onward is Rednock 
House and Rednock Castle. The right hand road 
leads to the Lake of Menteith, which appears in view 
like a mirror, surrounded with gentle, sloping hills, 
wooded shores, and beautiful islands. (See Lake of 
Menteith), 

Callander to Comrie by the Mountain Road. 

(Distance, 15 Miles.) 

The pedestrian with an interest in botany, geology, 
or natural history, has a noble field, with a good day's 
work before him. As the path on the hills cannot 
always be traced, it is well to be provided with a good 
map, a compass, and provisions for the next seven 
hours. All the way a supply of clean water can be 
obtained. The entrance to the Comrie road is at the 
east end of the village by the Bracklinn road and 
Braeleny. The Kelty water is crossed, with Uamh 
Mhor or XJam Var to the right ; and on the left Ben- 

D 
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larig and Stuch a Chroin, and more to the north, Ben 
Voirlich, 3224 feet high. A descent is made by the 
Forest of Glenartney. Passing Glenartney Lodge a 
good road is now reached, and for the next seven miles 
to Comrie you walk down Glenartney with the 
Ruchill water on your left. Near the end of your 
journey you pass the Roman Camp Standing Stone 
and cross the river Earn, arrive at Comrie, when the 
hotel and railway station will be a cheerful sight to 
the pedestrian. 
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Callander to the TroseaohSy Looh Katrine, and 

Looh Lomond. 

Miles. 

^ Leny House and grounds on right* 

1^ Village of Kilmahog. 

2^ Road to the left, Coilantogle Ford, scene of 
encounter between Fitz- James and 
Roderick Dhu; Samson's Putting- 
Stone. 

3 Loch Vennachar (Ben Ledi on right). Mid- 

^ way up Vennachar, on the south side, 
is the mansion of Invertrossachs, occu- 
pied in the summer of 1869 by the late 
Queen Victoria. 

5^ Lanrick Mead, the mustering place of Clan 
Alpine. 

6 Duncraggan Huts; ruins of Hotel. 
6^ l^i'ig o' Turk, over Grlenfinlas water. 

7 Achray water, and Loch Achray and Church. 

8 Trossachs Hotel (Ardcheanachrochan). 
8^ Trossachs, or bristled territoiy. 

9^ Loch Katrine, Boat Pier and Steamer. 

10 Ellen's Isle and Silver Strand. Good road 

this distance. 

10 Ben Venue, Pass of Beal-ach-nam-bo, and 

Goblin's Cave. Steamer to top of Loch 
Katrine. 

17 Top of loch, Stronachlachar Hotel. Good 

road foi-ward. 

18 Loch Arklet and Arklet Water. 

21 Jluined Fort of Inversnaid. 

22 Falls of Inversnaid. 

22 Inversnaid Hotel, Loch Lomond. Join 

steamers here. 
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The coaclies are in waiting at Callander Railw^aj 
Station, and no time is lost in making a start on the ■ 
arrival of the tfains. We pass on the right the 
Dreadnought Hotel, then a little fni-ther on the 
]*;pi8ct>pal Clitu-ch, and many tine villas. The 
manaion-houae, grounds, and wooda of Leny appear 
on the right. The lands wore granted to the 
Buchanans in tlie l^th centiuy. No ti-acea of the 
original Castle now remain ; the second building wa* 
burned in the reign of Jamea IV. The Leny i-ive 
(from the (iaelic leana, "a marsh,") mna merril; 
past, clear and sparkling over its pebbly 'bed. Thi 
whistle of the locomotive is heard while darting aloni 
the banks of the river before entering the Pass o 
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Leny. The hamlet of Kilmahog is now passed, which 
was one of the early Culdee mission stations, and was 
named St. MeiHog; the present Kilma being 
originally Cella, '* church " or ** cell. " Here was held 
the ancient **Faill-ma-chessaig, " or fair of St. 
Kessaig or MaKessog, the early saint of the district. 
The road to the left is taken, leading to the 
Trossachs, passing* the lone churchyard of Kilmahog. 
(The road to the right leads to the Pass of Leny and 
Loch Lubnaig. See page 32.) The Leny water is 
next crossed, then the road rises, and at the corner a 
fine view is obtained. A large stone will be observed 
resting on the shoulder of the hill: it is called 
Samson's Putting- Stone. The stone is one of 
many dropped from an iceberg in the Ice Age. The 
tradition regarding this stone is, that Samson 
endeavoured one morning to "putt" this stone from 
the top of Ben Lomond to the top of Ben Ledi, and 
the reason it fell short was, that Samson had not 
* breakfasted. Bochastle heath is on the left, and near 
at hand, on a spur of Ben Ledi, are the remains of 
an old fort, called the Dun of Bochastle. This fort 
has recently been named on maps Dunmore (great 
fort.) To the east of Callander the remains of two 
other early British camps can be seen, one at Auchen- 
lauch and another on the hillock between the road 
and the Teith at Torrie. These forts belong to a 
period of about the time of the Romans in this 
country. On the opposite side of the river are the 
woods of Gartchonzie (the "Woods of Lamentation : " 
a fierce clan battle having taken place here in days 
of old). A bridge crosses the river to DuUater and 
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by Gartchonzie to Callander. Loch. Vennacliar now 
comes in view, and the works in connection with the 
Glasgow Water Company. Near at hand, where the 
river leaves the loch, is Coilantogle Ford, the 
point to which Roderick Uhu promised to lead Fitz- 
James to mortal combat, and this is fully described 
in the poem. As all negotiations on Fitz-James's 
part to come to a friendly settlement with his host 
and guide are of no avail, but rather tend to increase 
his anger, Fitz-James then tells his vow, — 

" 'I thank thee, Roderick, for the word I 
It nerves my heart, it steels my sword; 
For I have sworn this braid to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein,' " 

and adds that he himself, as well as the chief, can 
show courtesy, for one blast of his horn would bring 
a host of his followers to his side. 

"Far past Clan Alpine's outmost guard." 

The fight is graphically told by Sir Walter Scott in 
the Lady of the Lake — 

"They tug, they strain, down, down they go, 
The Grael above, Fitz-James below." 

The ascent of Ben Ledi is usually made by the farm- 
house of Coilantogle, on the right, 2\ miles from 
Callander. 

Loch Vennachar, the Lake of the Fair Valley, 
is 4 miles in length and nearly \\ miles in breadth. 
The road leads along its shores for a considerable 
distance, and if the day is favourable the mirror-like 
effects of the mountain shadows are very striking. 
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Loch Vennachar is 270 feet above sea level; total length, 
4 miles ; maximum widths nearly three-quarters of a mile ; 
covers an area of 1530 acres, and drains an area nearly 
eighteen times greater. The greatest depth, 111 feet 
(18 J fathoms).— 5. (?.iSf. Magazine, 1900. 

Tourists who venture on our Highland lochs sliotild 
be very careful, especially those unaccusto-med to 
boats, and to the squalls that come so fiercely from the 
glens. After driving three miles, and coming near 
the top of the loch, on the opposite shore is Inver- 
trossachs House. At this house the late Queen 




LOCH VENNACHAK AND BEN VENUE. 



Victoria, accompanied by the Princesses Louise and 
Beatrice, and other members of the Royal Family, 
spent some weeks in the autumn of 1869. The royal 
party Inade excursions, visiting the Trossachs, Loch 
Katrine, Lake of Menteith, etc. It delighted the 
Highlanders very much when they heard that the 
Queen had driven from Invertrossachs by Callander, 
the Pass of Leny, and Loch Lubnaig to the beautiful 
Kttle church and churchyard at Balquhidder by Loch 
Eamside, and visited, the grave of the renowned 
Highland chieftain, Rob Roy. 
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Queen Viotoria'e Visit to the Trossaohs. 

(Extmcted fWim the Bewspapers of eth September, 1869.) 

On Saturday the Queen took a pleasure trip through the 
Trossachs, and a sail on Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond. 
The Royal party, which consisted of Her Majesty, Princess 
Liouise and Princess Beatrice, and attendants, left Inver- 
trossachs House at 9, and the morning being fine, the beauties 
of the district were seen to great advantage. The Royal 
party occupied two carriages, and the road taken was by 
Loch Drunkie and Loch Achray, and at the Trossachs the 
fairy steamer "Rob Roy" was in waiting at the pier. The 
tops of Ben Venue and Ben A' an were capped with mist, 
and the lower mountain ridges and the richly-wooded 
Trossachs Glen appeared in picturesque beauty under the 
rays of an autumnal sun. The Royal party arrived at Inver- 
snaid, Loch Lomond, about 11.30. The sun shone out, dis- 
pelling the haze from off the mountains, and Ben Voirlich, 
Ben Vane, Ben A'an, and Ben Arthur, or The Gobbler, all 
stood out in sublime grandeur. 

Near th© head of Locli Vennachar is Lanrick 
Mead, the mustering place of Clan Alpine. 

" 'Speed, Malise, speed!* he said, and gave 
The crosslet to his henchman brave. 
'The muster-place be Lanrick mead — 
Instant the time — speed, Malise, speed!' " 

When Roderick Dhu is conducting Fitz-James on his 
way the chief asks him what brought him there with- 
out a pass from Roderick Dhu, and the knight 
answers — 

" 'Brave Gael, my pass, in danger tried, 
Hangs in my belt, and by my side.' " 

The journey is continued, Fitz-James expressing 
his opinion very freely on the Clan Alpine, and say- 
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ing that his great wish is to meet the chief and his 
band. Roderick replies, "Have, then, thy wish," 
and, by whistling, summons his followers to appear 
in sight, they having been in hiding at that point on 
Ben Ledi's side: — 

"Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets, and spears, and bended bows ; 
On right, on left, above, below. 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe — 
* These are Clan-Alpine's warriors true ; 
And, Saxon, I am Roderick Dhu.' " — Canto V, 

Fitz-James, though taken by surprise, manned him- 
self with dauntless air, and replied, — 



(< ( 



Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.' " 

Roderick signals his clansmen to disappear, and 
assures the knight that he need have no fear, as he 
is his guest, and will be conducted in safety to 
Coilantogle Ford. The head of the loch is now 
gained, and from the rising ground a beautiful view 
is obtained of Loch Yennachai*. A fine stream of 
water, Dhu Abhainn (Black River), meanders from 
Loch Achray through the valley, and, passing by the 
Highland cots of Duncraggan, falls into Loch 
Yennachar. 

In Canto III. of Lady of the Lake a henchman of 
Roderick Dim summoning the Clan arrives at the end 
of his district, enters the house with the intention 
handing the Fiery Cross to Duncan of Duncraggai 
who is, however, lying dead on his lowly bier, bi 
the Fierj^ Cross is given to his son, a young striplin 
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"The henchman bursts into the hall; 
Before the dead man's bier he stood ; 
Held forth the Ci-oss besmeared with blood ; 
* Tlie muster place is Lanrick mead ; 
Speed forth the signal! clansman, speed 1 ' 
In haste the stripling to his side 
His father's dirk and broadsword tied; 

• • • • • • f • 

He vanish'd, and o'er moor and moss 
Sped forward with the Fiery Cross." 

A short distance onwards the ruins of the old Brig 
o' Turk Hotel, which was burned down, are passed. 
To the right is Glenfinlas and the Brig o* Turk 
hamlet. A short distance up the Glen a waterfall 
can be seen. The scenery of Glenfinlas is very fine, 
and many a Highland tradition is mentioned in con- 
nection with this glen. Scott writes — 

** Whose waters their wild tumult toss 
Adown the black and craggy boss 
Of that huge cliff, whose ample verge 
Tradition calls the Hero's Targe." 

Glenfinlas in the daj^s of the Stewart Kings was. a 
royal deer forest, and a field, called the King's Field, 
and the King's Seat, where they dined, are pointe<l 
out. The Hero's Targe and Macgregor's Shiel are 
places of interest and beauty. Tradition says an 
outlaw on one occasion found shelter in a cave at the 
fall, and that a Highland girl stealthily lowered food 
to him by means of a rope, he drawing water from 
the pool below. He thus evaded his pursuers for 
long. The story is used by Sir Walter Scott. 

The Brig o' Turk (Wild Boar) is a resort of artists 
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when the hills are all aglow with the purple heather. 
Lodgings are to be had in the Highland cots in the 
neighbourhood. A post office and a telegraph office 
connect it with the outside world, and the Callander 
and Loch Katrine coaches pass and repass frequently. 
Leaving the hamlet, the coach crosses the Einglas by 
the brig, which is brought into notice in the Royal 
Chase in the Lady of the Lake — 

"Few were the stragglers, following far, 
That reached the lake of Vennachar; 
And when the Brig of Turk was won. 
The headmost horseman rode alone.'' 

The run by coach down hill from Brig o' Turk to 
Loch Achray is most beautiful. Loch Achray is 
about one mile in length, and less than half a mile 
in breadth. Dundarroch House is on the left. The 
road sikirts the margin of the lake, and the banks are 
clothed with birch and oak almost to the water's edge, 
so vividly described by Sir Walter Scott — 

"The copsewood grey, 
That waved and wept on Loch Achray, 
And mingled with the pine-trees blue 
On the bold cliffs of Ben Venue." 

According to Ordnance survey, Loch Achray is 
276 feet above the sea-level, in length 1^ miles, and 
a maximum width of nearly one-third of a mile — 
maximum depth 97 feet (16 fathoms). 

Glenbruach House is passed on the right. Half- 
way along the banks of the lake is the Trossachs 
Manse, and a little further on to the left is the neat 
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parish church. Achray House is at the head of the 
loch. This is a picture of quiet repose — 

"Bosky thickets sleep 
So stilly on thy bosom deep, 
The lark's blithe carol, from the cloud, 
Seems for the scene too gaily loud." 

How calm and peaceful the Sabbath morning dawns 
on these mountain rocks and glens: the bleating of 
the sheep, the sound of the church bells echoing 
among the mountains, and the worshippers wending 
their way from the scattered rustic hamlets, is a scene 
not easily forgotten. The loch forms a bay at this 
point, and a small island gems its surface. 

The Tro88ach8 Hotel, 

called also Ardcheanochrochan (a Gaelic word 
signifying **the high end of the rock"), is soon 
reached. Here the coaches stop to give time for 
luncheon (2s. 6d.). This large and elegant hotel 
occupies the site of a farmhouse, which supplied the 
wants of the tourists half a century ago. The hotel 
was erected in 1849 by Lord Willoughby d'Eresby, 
but has been repeatedly extended. The hotel is one 
of the best in the country, and is also a good starting- 
place for exploring the Trossachs and mountains 
around the country of Rob Roy, the Lady of the Lake, 
and making excursions to the various places of 
interest in the district. The Trossachs proper 
(Troschen, "bristled land") extends from the hotel 
to Loch Katrine, about a mile. This beautifully 
wooded glade is traversed by several delightful walks. 
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One leads off to the left and crosses the stream at the 
sluices, beyond which to the right is the path to the 
Pass of Bealachnambo (Pass of the Cattle) from whicli 
a fine view of Loch Katrine is obtained. This path 
is also a route for ascending Ben Venue. From the 
sluices the return to the hotel can be made by the 
side of Ben Venue, the Pass of Achray. Another 
path is the old Pass of the Trossachs. The path leads 
to the right a little beyond the hotel, and regains the 
road by the side of the loch a little beyond the pier. 
The angler has four lakes, viz., Loch Katrine, Achray, 
Vennachar, and Drunkie, to choose from — ^trout fish- 
ing is plentiful in the early months of the summer, 
and pike and salmon are occasionally caught. Boats 
with attendants can be had by applying at the hotel. 

''And mountains^ that like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land, 
High on the south, huge Ben Venue* 
Down on the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurl'd. 
The fragments of an earlier world ; 
A wildering forest feather'd o'er 
His ruined sides and summit hoar, 
While on the north, through middle air, 
Ben A' an heaved high his forehead bare." 

The hill immediately behind the hotel is Sron- 
Armailte, 1149 feet, and the ascent is made by the 
path from the gate at the east side of the hotel. A 
fine view is obtained by ascending even a small part 
of the way. The ascent of Ben A'an, 1750 feet, is 
made by the bumside to the west of the hotel. A 
grand view is the reward, but a fine day and caution 
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are required. Aberfoyle and Locli Ard, Rob Roy's 
country, can be readily visited by the new road, and 
the Brig a' Turk and Glenfinlas form si pleasant walk 
or drive. To see this end of Loch Katrine to 
advantage a boat should be taken at the pier and 
Ellen's Isle and the Silver Strand visited. 



DAILY EXCURSIONS FROM TROSSACHS HOTEL. 

Bllen's Isle and Silver Strand, Loch Katrine— 2^ miles. 
Boats on hire at Loch-side, 1 hour, 1/6 ; 2 hours, 2 6 ; 
whole day, 5/. 

Brigr o* Turk, where " the headmost horseman rode alone ^ 
— 1^ miles. 

Circular Walk througrh the old Pass of the TroBsachs, 

where Fitz- James lost his " gallant grey " when in pursuit 
of the royal stag, and return by Loch Katrine — 3 miles. 

Lianrick Mea>d, the muster place of the Clan Alpine — 3 miles. 

Ben Ledi, 2875 feet, going by Glenfinlas and return by 
Callander (one day). 

Circular Walk by the Path of the Sluices and Pass 
of Achray — 3^ miles. 

Qlenfinlas ; lovely scenery — walk or drive of about 3 miles. 

Pass of Bealach-nam-bo, or Cattle Pass, and Goblins' Cave 
— about 3j miles. Boats at Loch Katrine. 

Circular Walk round Loch Achray, and return by the 
Brig o' Turk — 4 miles. 

Aberfoyle and Loch Ard, scene of Scott's Rob Roy—1 miles. 

Coilantogrle Ford, foot of Loch Vennachar, the scene of the 
combat between Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu — 7 miles. 

Bob Roy's Grave at Clachan of Balquhidder — 21 miles. 

Sron Armailte, 1150 feet, behind hotel, affords an easy climb 
(^ hour), and a most beautiful view of the surrounding 
district. 

Ben A*an, 1750 feet (IJ hours), view of Trossachs and Loch 
Katrine. 

Ben Venue, 2393 feet (occupies half a day), grand view, 
rough walking. 

Lake of Menteitb, 12 miles. Beautiful lake. Wooded 
islands. Ruins of ancient Priory, early home of Queen 
Mary. 

E 
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The Aberfoyle Route. 

Coaclies now run from Aberfoyle Railway Station 
to the TroBsaclis, a hill road of 6 miles. It presents 
som.e fine mountain scenery. Loch Drunkie is seen 
in a valley on the route, and later a magnificent 
bird's-eye view of the Trossachs from the heights 
above Loch Achray. 



THE TR088ACH8. 

Leaving: the Trossachs Hotel, the coach route 
is joined on the left by the Aberfoyle road, and then 
at once enters the Pass of the Trossachs. Here a 
charming scene presents itself. All around ai*e grace- 
ful birch trees, the ground is richly clad with heather, 
bracken, and moss, the sky is pierced on the south 
by the bold cliffs of Ben Venue, while on the north 
Ben A'an rears his weather-beaten brow. At one time 
there was no road through the Trossachs Pass, and to 
reach Loch Katrine it was necessary at one part of 
the way to climb up the face of a cliff by an 
artificially-made ladder. 

The gorge or narrow defile among the wild rocks is 
supposed to be the scene in the Lady' of the Lake 
where the stag escaped : — 

"Dashing down a darksome glen, 
Soon lost to hound and hunter's ken, 
In the deep Trossachs' wildest nook 
His solitary refuge took." 

Near the same place is the glade, Beal-an-Dhuine (the 
**Pass of the Man"). The name is said to point to a 
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tragic legend or story of the days of old. Cromwell's 
soldiers found their way to the wilds of the Trossachs, 
and a Highlander shot one of the men. The High- 
landers had placed their wives on an island in Loch 
Katrine, removing the boats. One of the soldiers 
swam to the island to bring away a boat to carry over 
a party to revenge the death of his comrade, and as 
he was laying his hand on a jutting rock, a Highland 
matron laid hold of him, and with a dagger, or skein 
dhu, severed his head from his body. No more 
attempts were made to reach the island. The heroine 
was Ellen Stewart, from whom the island takes its 
name. In 1806 her great grandson lived at the Brig 
o' Turk, and the story is considered authentic in the 
district. A beautiful dell, enriched with foliage of 
birch and oak, is pointed out as the place where the 
"gallant grey," so graphically described by Scott, 
after his long run, fell to rise no more — 

"Stumbling in the nigged dell, 
The gallant horse exhausted fell. 
The impatient rider strove in vain 
To raise him with the spur and rein, 
For the good steed, his labours o'er, 
Stretched his stiflE. limbs to rise no more." 

Leaving behind his gallant grey, Fitz- James climbed 
to the top of the hill and saw lioch Katrine, which is 
described by Scott in the following lines : — 

"And now, to issue from the glen. 
No pathway meets the wanderer's ken. 
Unless he climb, with footing nice, 
A far projecting precipice. 
The broom's tough roots his ladder made. 
The hazel saplings lent their aid ; 
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And thus an airy point he won, 
Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
One humish'd sheet of living gold. 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolPd." 

Fitz-James blew his horn, expecting to attract some 
of his followers, which brought out from an island, 
in a skiff, Ellen Douglas, the Lady of the Lake, 
daughter of the outlawed Douglas, who thought the 
call was from her father. Fitz-Jannes, on relating his 
misfortunes, was taken over to the island in the skiff, 
and, known only as the Knight of Snowdoun, was 
hospitably entertained in the rustic home of the out- 
lawed chief, Roderick Dhu, who at that time was pro- 
viding a haven of refuge for the once powerful Lord 
Douglas and his daughter. 

"My hope, my heaven, my trust must be, 
My gentle guide, in following thee." 

No better description of the Trossachs defile can be 
given than is so vividly depicted by Scott in the 
following lines : — 

"The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o'er the glen their level way ; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravine below, 
Where twined the path in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splintered pinnacle. 
Boon nature scattered, free and wild, 
Each plant or flower, the mountain's child. 
Here eglantine embalm'd the air. 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there; 
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« 

The primrose pale and violet flower 
Found in each cliflP a narrow bower ; 
Foxglove and nightshade, side by side^ 
Emblems of punishment and pride.'* 

In the first portion of Canto II. the early leave- 
taking of Fitz-James next morning is beautifully- 
told, Ellen, and the old harper, who played and sang, 
witnessing the departure from Ellen'S Isle — 

"While yet he loitered on the spot, 
It soem'd as Ellen mark'd him not; 
But when he turned him to the glade, 
One courteous parting sign she made." 

Loch Katrine. 

Issuing from the Trossachs Glen, Loch Katrine 
comes in view. The loch is of serpentine form, about 
eight miles in length and one in breadth. The loch 
is almost all situated in Perthshire, but the portion 
on the south side at Glengyle is in Stirlingshire. 
Fifty small rivulets find their way into Loch Katrine, 
and at the west end the Glengyle Water flows into 
the loch. At the east or Trossachs end the outlet 
allows the water to flow to Loch Achray, Loch 
Vennachar, and by the river Teith to the river Forth. 
The land around the loch is owned principally by the 
Duke of Montrose and the Earl of Ancaster. The 
steamer is waiting for the coach, but should time 
permit, or by waiting for the next sailing,* the path 

•Rowing boats can be engaged at the pier to visit Ellen's 
Isle and Silver Strand, one hour, 1/6 ; two hours, 2/6 ; three 
hours, 3/6 ; one day, 5/ ; over four persons, 6d. each an hour 
extra. Sail on Steamer up or down the Loch, 2/6; Return 
ticket, 3/6 ; Cycles, 1/ each way. 
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bv the side of the loch as far as the Silver Strand and 

Ellen's Isle should not be omitted. The loch at the 

Trossachs end is narrow, and is beautifully embowered 

amid heath-clad rocks, waving with oak and mountain 

ash — 

"A narrow inlet, still and deep, 

Affording scarce such breadth of brim 

As served the wild duck's brood to swim. " 

About a mile from the pier on the right is Eilean 
Molach (or Ellen's Isle), beautifully clad with oak, 
birch, and heath. Ellen^s Isle was for long as it is 
described by Sir W. Scoti — a home of clansmen and 
a safe retreat from all enemies. The Silver Strand 
is almost opposite Ellen's Isle, and is famous for its 
pebbly beach composed of silvery and white portions 
of the rocks which are in this locality. (See Geology 
of Trossachs District in this Guide Book.) A beauti- 
ful grotto stood on the island fitted up with armour 
and. trophies of the chase as the home described in 
the Lady of the Lake^ but it was unfortunately 
destroyed by fire in the summer of 1837. 

A pleasing view is obtained from the hill near the 
Trossachs Pier, and also from the heights near the 
Silver Strand. 

"One burnished sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him roU'd, 
In all her length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
And islands that, empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light." 

Scott visited the Trossachs and Loch Katrine on 
a number of occasions before the publication of The. 
Lady of the Lake in 1810, and as Principal Shairp 
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remarks, "The world believes that he was the first 
Sassenach who discovered the Trossachs, as it was his 
poem which gave them world-wide celebrity." 

In 1790 and 1800 the Rev. James Robertson, 
minister of Callander, described the Trossachs in the 
Old Statistical Account of the Parish and in his 
Sketches of the Most Remarkable Scenery near 
Callander, 

The Trossachs was visited by William Wordsworth, 
and no better description exists of Loch Katrine than 
that which is given in the book, Recollections of a 
Tour in Scotland in 1803, by his sister Dorothy, the 
more so as it depicts it in twofold aspect — "Dreary 
and naked at the head, wooded and even more 
beautiful towards the foot. " — Ordnance Gazetteer of 
Scotland, 

Sail on Loch Katrlno. 

The new steamer, ** Sir Walter Scott, " leaving 
the pier, passes the old steamer, **Rob Roy," lying 
at anchor, and threads its way in very little time up 
the loch to near Ellen's Isle and the Silver Strand. 
Lines written spontaneously on the page of a note- 
book by a working saddler from Callander on passing 
Ellen's. Isle for the first time, and handed them to a 
chance holiday acquaintance — 

"The sun within the heavens did smile, 

The mountains towered on high, 
As we passed by fair Ellen's Isle, 

E'en paradise seemed nigh. 
Within our souls we felt the love 

That angels feel on high, 
For peace reflected from above 

Joined us with firmer tie." 
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On the left liand, about a mile from the pier, is the 
Goblins' Cave (Coir-nan-Uris-kin), or Ghosts* Cave, 
which is a deep chasm surrounded by rocks — ^a very 
likely place for the Highlanders to imagine a few 
thousands of goblins disported themselves in the dark, 
and Bealachnambo (or the Pass of Cattle). This pass 
or rent on the northern side of Ben Venue, which 
rises to 800 feet above the lake, was the way ** lifted" 
or stolen cattle were brought from the Lowlands into a 
place of safety. The ascent of Ben Venue can be 
made from this Pass, taking the course of the moun- 
tain stream. The southern side is well wooded. 
Glasahoile Farm and stream are passed. The wood 
is named Coille Mhor (the "Great Wood.*') In the 
background is Druim nan Carn, 1495 feet. On the 
shore the pier and aqueduct of the Glasgow Water- 
works will be noticed. These works were opened by 
the late Queen Victoria on the 14th October, 1859. 
The water is conveyed to the capital of the west, a 
distance of 34 miles. The expense of this great 
undertaking was £030,000. 

About two miles onward on the right is Brenachoil 
Lodge ; and a mile fui*ther is Letter Farm and bum, 
also Edraleachdach and Stron gal val trie Farms. The 
mountain in the background is Cruinn Bheinn, 1787 
feet. Nearing Stronachlachar, on the left, the sharp 
peak of Ben Lomond is seen rising above the nearer 
hills, straight ahead is Maol-Mor, 2249 feet, and to 
the right there is a fine view of Glengyle. A road 
runs along the side of the loch to Glengyle. The 
north side of the loch is named Strath gartney. 

The chief elevation to the north of the lake, from 
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head to foot, are Meall Mor, 2451 feet ; An Garadh, 
2347 ; Stob a Choin, 2839 ; Cruinn BLeinn, 1787 ; 
Meall Gaothach, 1981 ; Bealach-na-h. Imriclie, 1592 ; 
Ben A'an, 1500 ; Meall Gainmheich, 1851 ; and Ben 
Vane, 2685. To the south— Maol Mor, 2249 ; Meall 
Meadhonach, 893; Beinn Uaimhe, 1962; Ben 
Lomond, 3192 ; Dniim nan Cam, 1495 ; Ben Venue, 
2393. 

Short extract from The Scottish Geografhical 
Society Magazine^ April, 1900: — Total length aboixt 
8 miles, with a maximum width of almost exactly 1 
mile at Letter Bum. The waters of the loch cover 
an area of 3059 acres (or 4f square miles) and drain 
an area about eight times greater. The greatest 
depth is 495 feet (82^ fathoms). The length of the 
loch is 85 times the maximum depth. The surface 
of the loch is by Ordnance Survey maps 364 feet above 
sea level. A considerable portion of the bottom of 
the loch is under the sea level, the deepest part being 
131 feet (22 fathoms) below the level of the sea. 

The Fate of the First Steamer on Looh Katrine. 

In a standard book of reference published in 1901, it 
is stated — ^A small iron steamer was launched in 1843, 
and the *' Hob Roy " now plies to and fro. The " Rob 
Roy" started to run June, 1855, and the s.s. "Sir 
Walter Scott " June, 1900. What came over the first 
small iron steamer (or steamers) is a mystery, and 
even to the present time no one about the district will 
say one word on the subject. What did happen to 
the small iron steamer is believed to be this, the men 
who were employed in the rowing boats on Loch 
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Katrine (the descendants of the Macgregors) knew 
tliat the steamer would take their passengers in the 
future and do away with their means of making a 
living, so one dark night the small steamer was towed 
by the boatmen from the pier to a deep part of the 
loch, a hole was made in its side^ and not one word 
lias ever been heard about the steamer or who did 
tlie deed. 
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Stronachlachar ia now reacted. The hotel is a 
large and comioitafale house on the side of the lake, 
and is very convenient for boating and trout fishing. 
The steamer on the loch starts from the pier in front 
of the hotel, and a very fine view of the lake can be 
had from the windows of the hotel. 

At Portnellan, about a mile from the hotel, across 
the loch, is the ancient graveyard of the Clan Gregor. 
It IB near the water's edg«, aad held in much venera- 
tion by tlie clan. On the lintel of the doorway is a 
shield with the arms of the clan, a pine tree with a 
glaive, surmounted by a crown, with this motto, 
" Een Do ; AND Spare Not. " A number of old grave- 
stones, with dates 1624-1779, are also to be seen. It 
ia feared this old churchyard may be submerged by 
the raising of the water in the loch, but every effort 
will be made by the clan to preserve the sacred spot. 

The loch extends to about two miles further in a 
north-westerly direction up the famous Glengyle, a 
land of the Macgregors. A few islands are on its 
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western side, the largest being named the "Black 
Island. " On one of tiiese islands Rob Roy held the 
Dtike of Montrose's chamberlain (or factor) a prisoner 
for three days, who he had captured with the rent 
money he had been collecting in his possession. 
This was Rob Roy's way of getting a claim against 
Montrose settled up. 

Birthplaoe of Rob Roy. 

The Glengyle water flows down this glen and enters 
at the top of Loch Katrine. About half-a-mile up 
this stream from the loch stands Glengyle House, in 
the original of which the famous Highland Chieftain, 
'Rob Roy, was born, about the year 1660. 

** Glengyle, a glen on the mutual border of Perth- 
shire and Stirlingshire, commencing at an altitude of 
1750 feet, it descends 3| miles south-eastward to the 
head of Loch Katrine (364 feet) ; is overhung by 
mountains over 2000 feet high ; and from head to foot 
is traversed by Glengyle water. It was anciently a 
possession of the Macgregors. *' — Ordnance Gazetteer 
of Scotland. 

By Coach, Loch Katrine to Looh Lomond. 

(Distance, 5 Miles.) 

The coaches are in waiting on the pier in front of 
the hotel to convey tourists to Inversnaid, on Loch 
Lomond, a distance of five miles. The pedestrian, by 
leaiving promptly, will be in time for the boat. About 
half-a-mile from Stronachlachar, on the Loch 
Lomond road. Loch Ai'klet is passed on the left, near 
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wtich Helen Macgregor, the wife of Bob Roy, was 
born. Arklet Water runs out of it, receiving several 
hill streams, and forming, as it dashes over to the hill 
side of the loch, the beautiful Falls of Inversnaid, the 
final leap of which is about 30 feet in-depth. This 
fall was celebrated by Wordsworth in his poem *' To 
a Highland Girl"— 

"This fall of water, that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake; 
This little bay, a quiet road, 
That holds in shelter thy abode; 
In truth, together ye do seem 
Like something fashioned in a dream." 

The valley is* called Glen Arklet. Loch Arklet at 
present drains into Loch Lomond, but the Corporation 
of the City of Glasgow have powers to divert th^ water 
into Loch Katrine. Surface of loch 455 feet above 
sea level, a little over a mile broad and half-a-mile in 
width; greatest depth, 67 feet (11 fathoms). The 
first mountain on the right is Maol-Mor, 2249 feet; 
and the second Stoban Phainne, 2144 feet. The old 
Hill Fort of Inversnaid, now converted into a farm- 
steading, is passed when nearing Inversnaid at the 
uniting of the Naid and the Arklet. A fort was 
erected and garrisoned with soldiers, in 1713, as a 
check or barrier against the Highlanders and the bold 
caterans (Rob Roy), the Macgregors, who had their 
home in this locality. General Wolfe, who fell so 
gloriously on the Heights of Abraham, in America, 
when a young officer, commanded this Highland fort. 
The road descends rapidly to Inversnaid, and the 
coaches being supplied with specially-constructed 
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brakes, are, after their wild rush, drawn up exactly 
at the hotel door, which is a relief to a number of the 
paBsengers, who expect that the only thing that can 
be done is to go daah into Loch Lomond. 
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On the left the Arklet Water rushes wildly down, 
forming lovely cascades and pools. The view of Loch 
Lomond from behind the hotel, with the mountains 
beyond— Crois, 2785 feet; Ben Ime, 3318; Ben 
Vane, 3004 ; and Ben Voirlich, 3092 feet — closing in 
the horizon, forms a picture of great beauty. In the 
grounds are the celebrated Falls of Inversnaid, and 
there is time to see them before the arrival of the 
steamer. There is a ferry from Inversnaid to 
Inveruglas, where the Inveruglaa Water falls into the 
loch, and the road by loch side (three miles) to Tarbet 
is very beautiful. Wallace Isle and Inveruglas Isle 
and ruined Castle are near the opposite shore, and a 
road leads up Inveruglas Glen t(j Loch Sloy, the dis- 
tance being about two miles. The cave among the 
rocks on the loch side with the invisible entrance can 
be reached from the hotel in a very short space of 
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time, and the toui'iHt can enter the cavern, which was 
often a shelter for Rob Roy, and had to be used by 
King Robert Bruce as a hiding place in a time of 
danger. 
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Inversnaid Hotel — a fii-st-class house, which haa 
been, enlarged, giving every modem convenience — is 
finely situated for excursions by steam.er, and for 
fishing in the loch. The new West Highland Rail- 
way passes along the opposite shore. 




WALKS NEAR INVERSNAID HOTEL. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Old Port— 1 mile. KinfiT Robert Bruce's Rock— U miles. 

Circular Walk to Binnian— ij miles. 

Rob Roy's Oave—l mile. 

The Pulpit Rock, used at one time as a place of worship. 
On opposite side of loch. 

Wallace Isle and Inverugrlas Isle, on both of which are 
the ruins of feudal strongholds. On the former is the 
vault where lived a hermit, celebrated by Wordsworth in 
his poem, " The Brownie's Cell." 

The latter two and Rob Roy's Cave can be visited with 
a small boat in about two hours. 

On the map will be noticed the path to the top of 

Ben Lomond. Keep the loch side for the first three miles, 

and then ascend (about 3 hours). 

Ferry across Loch, 1/- each. 

Inversnald to Ballooh (the Foot of the Looh). 

For description of Loch Lomond from Balloch to Inversnaid, 

see page 91. 

Leaving the pier, near tte opposite shore is Wallace 
Isle, and on the opposite side, Inveruglas Glen and 
Water, and near here is the deepest part of the loch, 
measuring 630 feet, or 105 fathoms. Passing Ken- 
more Wood, Tarbet Pier and Hotel (a large and 
\^ell-appointed house) are reached in very little time, 
the distance in all being three miles. Tarbet is also 
the pier for leaving for Arrochar and Loch Long, the 
distance between the two places being only about 1^ 
miles. Tarbet is a good place for loch fishing. 
Numerous excursions can be made from Tarbet, and 
there are a number of coaching tours to Loch Long, 
Loch Fyne, Loch Awe, and Inveraray. The meaning 
of the word Tarbet is to be found in the Gaelic word 
iairheart, a place across which boats can be drawn. 
When King Haco (of Noi'way) sent an expedition to 
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Scotland in 12 G3 to assist the rebellious men of the 
Hebrides against their King, Alexander III., a 
squadron of sixty boats sailed up Loch Long, and 
some of these were drawn over land 1^ miles at 
Arrochar to Tarbet, and no doubt frightened and 
plundered the people of the loch side. Tarbet on 
lioch Fyne is the same in position and name. 
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^ Tlvr^ol»UleT from Tarbet 



Leaving Tarbet, the steamer steers to the oppo- 
site side, and Rob Roy's Prison is passed. This 
Highland reiver thought little of carrying ofE a low- 
land laird to any of his strongholds, and keeping him 
secure until a good ransom was paid. Tarbet Rail- 
way Station is the most important centre for touristy 
on the West Highland Railway from Glasgow to 
Fort-William. 

Glasgow is reached from here in about 

Fort- William, do., do. 

Trossachs is reached by steamer, coach and 

steamer, in about ----- 
Oban is reached by rail, changing at Orian- 

larich, in about - - - - - 



1^ hours. 
3 
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Going by rail to Crianlarich, the second station 
further north, and joining the Callander and Oban 
line at this Junction, the Loch Awe and Oban dis- 
tricts can be very conveniently visited. 




Two miles onwards is Rowardennan Pier and 
Hotel, the landing-place for those who wish to ascend 
Ben Iiomond. A short walk leads to the hotel, a 
house of the old style, which has seen a good many 
winters' snowa. A few venerable trees throw their 
leafy arms over it, and beautiful walks lead along the 
shore by Ptarmigan Lodge. The hotel is considered 
a good Wishing station, and boats and boatmen, with 
all information ae to tackle, can be had. The loch 
here is only half-a-mile broad, and there is a ferry to 
the opposite shore, to Douglas "Water, Glen, and 
Inverbeg Inn, The large amount of material 
brought down Glen Douglas by the river has made 
the loch narrow where the water enters the loch. 
The botanist will find in the neighbourhood a wide 
field for research. The hills in August are clad with 
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purple heather, and the air is perfumed with, the 
sweet smell of the bog myrtle. 

" O the bonnie blooming heather ! what nameless charms it hath, 
As it spreads for miles around me on the lonely mountain path ; 
The hills, and dells, and knowes are clad in purple sheen. 
And far away, beneath the pines, what a sea of glossy green ! " 

Ben Lomond is on the lands of the Duke of Mon- 
trose. It is 3192 feet in height. The distance to the 
summit is about four miles, and the time occupied 
in the ascent, about three hours. Ponies (10s.), and 
guides (6s.), can be had at the hotel. The path is 
shown in the map, as well as the path leading to 
Inversnaid, the last three miles of which are along 
the loch side. The Ordnance Survey have built 
cpirns of stones* on the road leading to the summit. 
The view from the top of the mountain, if the sky- 
is clear, is of the grandest description, embracing the 
greater part of Scotland. To the north are seen The 
Cobbler, Ben Ime, Ben Cruachan, Ben Lui, Ben More, 
and Ben Lawers ; to the east. Loch Ard, Ben Venue, 
and Ben Ledi. In the distance are seen the Castles 
of Stirling and Edinburgh, the islands of Bute and 
Arran, and the mountains in the north of Ireland — a 
noble panorama of mountain, lake, and sea. The 
river Forth rises on the north side of Ben Lomond. 
Two non-commissioned officers, stationed in Stirling 
Castle, ascended to the top of Ben Lomond, from 
Rowardennan Pier, in 1 hour and 55 minutes, de- 
scending in 1 hour and 5 minutes. This, however, 
was very good work, but for every-day tourists about 
double the length of time jvill be required. To those 
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Vho are desirous of ascending the Ben, we would say 
not to go with empty pockets, as the Highland air 
sharpens the appetite considerably. The loch now 
widens rapidly, and the island poi^tion of it is entered 
upon. 

The village of Luss is seen on the right, beauti- 
fully situated in Luss Bay, at the entrance to Glen 
Luss, and at a short distance are the famous 
Camstradden vSlate Quarries. Luss water falls into 
the loch at the village. Luss is much frequented by 
visitors in summer. From Strone Hill, a height be- 
hind the village, there is an extensive view of the 
lake and its islands. After leaving Luss, the steamer 
steers for the opposite shore, passing on the left Inch- 
Lonaig (the **Isle of Yew Ti'ees"), where Scottish 
bows were cut in the days of old. On the right is 
the isle Inch-Tavannach, or the ** Monk's Lsle, " being 
the site of a monastery. It is three-quarters of a 
mile long, and nearly half-a-mile broad, and contains 
about 150 acres. The second isle is Inch-Connachan, 
and behind lies Inch-Moin (**Peat or Moss Isle"). 
We now pass on the right the small isle of Buc-Inch 
and Inch-Ruim or ** Round Isle," and then Inch-Fad 
or '*Long Island," and Inch-Caillioch (the "Isle of 
Women"). There was a nunnery, and at a later date 
a church. The ruins and a burying-pkxie are on this 
island. 

"The shafts and limbs were rods of yew, 
Whoso parents in Inch-Caillioch wave 
Their shadows o'er Clan-Alpine's grave. 
And, answering Lomond's breezes deep, 
Soothe many a chieftain's endless sleep. " 
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Close at hand is Balmaha Pier and Pass of 
Balmaha. This was a pass of note in the days of the 
clans, and is mentioned by Sir Walter Scott in Rob 
Roy and the Lady of the Lake — ^ 

"And kept our stoutest kernes in awe, 
Even at the Pass of Balmaha.** 

Conic Hill rises in the background to the height of 
1175 feet. After leaving the pier, on the left is the 
isle of Clair-Inch. On the right is Torr-Inch, and 
Cre-Inch, and lastly the large island, Inch-Mnrrin, 
a deer forest of His Grace the Duke of Montrose. 
The mansion of His Grace, Buchanan Castle, lies 
about three miles inland, from the pier of Balmaha. 
The loch now narrows, and the archipelago of islands 
is left, with regret, reposing on the silvery bosom of 
the loch. The mansions on the left shore are 
Buchanan Castle, Ross Priory, and Boturich Castle. 
On the right side are Rossdhu House, the seat of Sir 
Alan John Colquhoun of Luss, and adjoining is the tower 
of the old castle, the old seat of the Colquhouns ; also 
Ross Park, Arden, and Auchinheglish. Near the 
pier are Balloch Castle, TuUichewan Castle, and 
Cameron House. The river Leven flows out of the 
loch and meanders through the Vale of Leven, join- 
ing the river Clyde at Dumibarton. Near the 
Suspension Bridge is Balloch Hotel, from which 
excursions to the scenery around can be made, and 
boats had for fishing on the loch. The pleasure 
grounds of Sir Alan John Colquhoun and William 
Campbell, Esq. of TuUichewan, are open to visitors 
staying at the hotel. The railway cars are in wait- 
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ing to convey tourists to the ancient town of Stirling 
(by Forth and Clyde Railway) ; to Glasgow by the 
Vale oi Leven, Dtimbarton and the Clyde; or to anj 
station in the Kingdom. 
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LOCH LOMOND, 

"THE QUEEN OF SCOTTISH LOCHS." 

For desci-iptioa of Looh Lomond, from InveraDaid to Balloch, 
see page S2. 

Ballooh ami Ballooh Her— The Starting Point 

The train proceeds to the pier, where the steamer 
is in waiting to convey the tourist over the Queen of 
Scottish Lochs. The ateamera ore of a very superior 
class, built expressly for the comfort of passengers, 
and afford every facility for seeing the beauties of the 
scenery. 

The word Balloch is from the Gaelic, healaeh — a 
pass. Balloch is situated 30| miles from Stirling ; 
\ mile from pier ; and 20^ miles N.W. of Glasgow. 
Tullichewan Temperance Hotel, a fine new building, 
is close to the Railway Station. The pleasure 
grounds of Sir Alan John Colquhoun and William 
Campbell, Esq. of Tullichewan, are open to visitors 
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staying at the hotel. A splendid view of the loch is 
obtained, 1^ miles distant, from Mount Misery, 576 
feet high. 

Round Balloch for three milee is Bonhill Parish, 
Dumbartonshire, kai it is divided in two by the river 
Leven, of which Tobias Smollett, the author, whose 
ancestor owned Bonhill, wrote — 

*'Pure stream, in whose transparent wave, 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave." 

Calico printing and Tui'key red dyeworks give 
employment to a very large number of people in this 
district. 

From Balloch Castle along the foot of the loch to 
the Endrick river (about 5 miles) is Kilmaronock 
Parish, Dumbartonshire. The name is from the 
Gaelic cdl, or church of my Bonan, or St. Bonan, 
who was the early saint of the district, and the name 
is frequently found still. 

The booh. 

Loch Lomond, partly in Stirlingshire and partly 
in Dumbartonshire, the largest loch in Scotland, is 
20J miles in length, f of a mile at narrowest, and is 
from 4 to 5 miles broad at the south end ; haK-way up 
the loch to the top it is all about 1 mile broad. The 
surface measurement is 17280 acres, or 27 square 
miles. At the south end the depth is 12 fathoms (72 
feet) ; near Inch-Murrin, and at Ross Point, 34 
fathoms; and towards Rowardennan it runs to 2 
fathoms ; and again reaches, west of Ben Lomond, to 
95 fathoms. The deepest part is between Tarbet and 
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Inversnaid, where it measures 105 fathoms, or 630 
feet. As the surface of the water is only 23 feet above 
the level of the sea, at the deepest soundings 607 feet 
of water are under the sea level. It was believed, 
and is found printed on 16th century maps of Scot- 
land, that Loch Lomond was famous for three won- 
ders: — ^Waves without wind, fish without fin, and a 
floating island. In 1881 the loch was frozen from 
Balloch to Luss, and many thousands of skaters spent 
a day on the ice. From the steamer threading its 
way among the islands, and calling at the various 
ports, the sail to the head of the loch extends to 24 
miles. The beauty of the lower or south end of the 
loch is truly grand. Any description fails to do it 
justice. It is gemmed with thirty lovely islands, the 
larger being , covered with birch and clothed with 
heath to the water's edge. The water is so clear that 
the eye sees many fathoms down, while all around 
the noble mountain ranges serve to frame in a picture 
of wondrous beauty, which for long will form a 
pleasant recollection in the mind of the beholder. 



THE SAIL ON LOCH LOMOND 

(OR LAKE OF ISLANDS). 

Ballooh to Ardlui, the Top of the Looh. 

The ancient Balloch' Castle, a home of the Earls 
of Lennox, stood on the opposite side from the pier 
at the mouth of the Leven, but the moat is all that 
now remains. 

After leaving Ballooh Pier, on the right Balloch 
Castle is seen, and about a mile onwards is the Castle 
of Boturich. The first island, 3 miles from Balloch, 
is Inch-Murrin. It is the largest, being nearly 4 
miles in circumference, and is used as a deer park by 
the Duke of Montrose. On this island are the ruins 
of Lennox Castle, a home of the Earls of Lennox, who 
were a powerful family, and had this district, which 
was named The Lennox, under their control. The 
Duchess of Albany resided here in her widowhood, 
her husband (B.egent Murdoch, cousin of the king), 
father (Duncan, Earl of Lennox), in his 80th year, 
and two sons having fallen under the headsman's 
axe on the Gowling (Gowan) Hills at Stirling in 1425, 
the reason being that they had got too much into their 
own hands when James I. was a prisoner in England, 
and on his return to Scotland this was the reward 
paid to his friends who had governed the country. 
After passing the island of Inch-Murrin, on the right 
is Ross Priorj'^, a favourite summer retreat of Sir 
Walter Scott. 



Charges on Steamer— Breakfast, 2/ -^ Plain, 1/6. Luncheons, 2/ and 3/. 

Teas, plain, 1/ ; with meat, 2/. 
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Two miles further on, on the right, the fine man- 
sion, Buchanan Castle, will be seen. It is now owned 
by the Duke of Montrose. In early times it was the 
abode of the chief of the Clan Buchanan, the Chief- 
tain taking his name from the district he occupied. 
One of his family married a daughter of the Duke of 
Albany, and from this branch came Buchanan, the 
famous historian. The line became extinct, and the 
property is now owned by the Duke of Montrose. The 
war-cry of the Buchanans was **Clar Innes, " an 
island near at hand on the loch. 

On the left shore, about a mile from the pier, is 
Cameron House, the seat of the late Alex. Smollet, 
M.P. for Dumbartonshire, descendant of the cele- 
brated historian and author, Tobias Smollet, Esq. 

A short distance onwards, on the left, are the 
mansions of Belretiro, Auchinheglish, and Arden, 
beautifully and romantically situated amid fine lawns 
and woods. About 4 miles from Arden, to the west, 
is Glen Fruin, where a bloody fight took place between 
the Colquhouns and the Macgregors in the year 1602. 
The meaning of the words Glen Fruin is **Glen of 
Wailing," and refers to this battle, in which the 
Colquhouns were nearly exterminated. It was a bad 
day's work for the Macgi^egors ; for it they got pro- 
scribed and their lands appropriated. Beyond the 
island of Inch-Murrin are the small islands of Cre- 
Inch, Torr-Inch, and Clair-Inch, the latter about 
half-a-mile in length. The island of Torr-Inch is 
passed on the right, and also the small island of Aber ; 
while to the left is Inch-Caillioch (Island of Nuns), 
so called from a nunnery which existed there at an 
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early period. Some old ruins still remain. This 
island is well wooded, and is used as a place of inter- 
ment by tlie clans. The steamer now steers for 
Balmaha Pier. The Pass of Balmaha is referred 
to in Scott's Lady of the Lake, and in the days of Rob 
Eoy swords were often crossed at this Pass. Conic 
Hill rises in the background to the height of 1175 
feet. 

The steamer, after leaving Balmaha, steers for the 
opposite shore. Threading its way among the islands, 
the first in order is Inch-Fad (the Long Island). It 
is nearly a mile in length, and is well wooded. The 
next is Inch-Ruim (or the Hound Island), then the 
small island of Buc-Inch, and to the south of it is 
Inch-Moan (the Peat Island). . Tiie latter lies low 
and flat, and abounds in peat moss, which is largely 
used for fuel in the Highlands. The next island is 
Inch-Tavannach (the Monks' Island), so called from 
its having been the site of a monastery. A good view 
of the lake is to be had from its height. One family 
resides oi^ the island. The rocky knoll is Taunacleg 
(the Bell Light). The island is one mile in length. 
Inch-Connachan is separated from Inch-Tavannach 
by a narrow strait. 

The steamer rounds the head of the next island, 
Inch-Connachan (Colquhoun's Island). The island 
to the right, the last of the srroup, is Inch-Lonaig (the 
Yew Island), which derives its name from the number 
of yew trees growing on it. In early days, it is said, 
the Scottish army got their bows here. It is the 
property of Sir Alan John Colquhoun of Luss, the sixth 
baronet and chieftain of the Clan Colquhoun, and is 
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now used as a deer park. On the Luss side ia 
Roasdhu House, the noble mansion-house of the 
Colquhoun family. It is situated on a fine lawn and 
pebbly shore, with pine-clad hills in the background. 
A melancholy boat aecident occurred near Lusa on 
the 18th December, 1873, Sir James Colquhoun, 




Bart., three of his gamekeepers, and a kennel boy 
being drowned by the swamping of a boat while re- 
turning from the island of Inch-Lonaig. The island 
has been a deer park for a long period, and a fine 
forest of old yew trees gives shelter to the herd, num- 
bering about 150. Rob Roy Macgregor fixed the 
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amount of black-nfail to be paid by the Colquhouns 
at an interview on this island. 

We now approach Luss, the territory of the Clan 
Colquhoun, the steering requiring great care owing 
to the number of rocks in the bay. Luss is a most 
beautiful retreat, and good hotel accommodation and 
lodgings may be had in the village. It is situated 
at the entrance to Glen Luss, the Water of Luss fall- 
ing into the loch near the village. Luss is a favourite 
resort for anglers. A beautiful view of the loch with 
its many islands may be had from the heights behind 
the village. The hill behind Camstradden House is 
called Cruach-Dhubh, and rises to the height of 1154 
feet. A good road skirts the loch from Luss to 
Inverbeg Inn, where the River Douglas falls into the 
loch. Glen Douglas, close at hand, is well worth a 
visit. 

The steamer proceeds to Rowardennan, on the 
opposite shore — ^the landing place for tourists who 
intend to ascend Ben Lomond, in height 3192 feet. 
A hotel is here, where guides and ponies are supplied. 
Ben Lomond is the property of the Duke of Montrose. 
The ascent, with proper care, is not difficult or 
dangerous, the distance to the top being about 4 
miles, and taking about 3 hours to accomplish. The 
view from the summit is of the grandest description, 
and embraces scenery of loch and mountain, stretch- 
ing from the Firth of Forth on the east to the heights 
of Arran on the west. After leaving Rowardennan, 
is Rowardennan Lodge. On the opposite (west) side 
is Inverbeg Inn, where the ferry crosses, and 2 miles 
further the Point of Firkin is p^tssed. Three miles 
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onwards on the east side is Bob Roy's PriMon, where 
he confined refractory subjects who came into his 
power. On the west shore is Stuckgown Home, long 
the summer residence of the late Lord Jeffrey, the 
celebrated critic and editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
Under the shadow of Ben Lomond, running in the 
direction of luTersnaid, is Craig Royston — Craiga or 
country of Bob Roy (Macgregor), and mentioned in 
the Lady of the Lake. 

"Through the depths of Lo h Katr'ne the steed shall career 
O'er the heights of Ben Lomond the gallej shall steer 
And the rocka of Craag Rytnlke cces melt 
Eire our wrongs be forgot or o r vengean e nfelt 




About a mile onward is Tarb«t, the place for 
tourists Ipaviiif; for Arrochar,. head of Loch Long, 
Inveraray, etc. Tarbet Hotel is a large, first-class 
house. One of the grandest views of Ben Lomond is 
had from here. Ben Arthur, "The Cobbler, " is seen 
towards the west. Excursions can be made by boat 
io many places of interest on the loch, and to the 
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other side for the ascent of Ben Lomond. A pleasant 
walk of 1^ miles leads to Arrochar, where the Loch 
Long steamer is to be had for Glasgow. Coaches run 
in the season from Tarbet Hotel for Arrochar, Glen- 
croe, Inveraray, and Dalmally. At this point, the 
West Highland Railway from Glasgow touches the 




loch side, passing to the head of the loch to Crian-, 
larich and Fort-William. Leaving Tarbet, on the 
left is the Small Isle, Tarbet Isle, the finely situated 
house of Blarannich, and the Wood of Kenmore. 

The steamer now steers for the opposite shore, and 
3 miles from Tarbet is Inversnaid, the home of the 
Macgregors, the landing-place for Loch Katrine and 
the Trossachs. The hotel is a first-class one, and has 
recently had large additions made to it. Coaches 
convey tourists to Loch Katrine, a distance of about 
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5 miles. The river Arklet falls into the loch near 
the hotel, and forms the well-known Falls of Inver- 
snaid. On the opposite shore, the Inveruglas water 
rises in Loch Sloy (3 miles from the hotel), flows 
through the sterile glen of Inveruglas, and falls into 
Loch Lomond at this place. The Clan Macfarlane 
adopted **Loch Sloy" as their battle cry, and their 
territory was at the side of the loch, but now is in 
the hands of the Colquhouns. In the background, a 
grand view of mountains is seen. Inveruglas and 
Wallace Isle are near the opposite side facing Inver- 
snaid, and 2J miles further north the small island 
Inch- Vow, containing the ruins of a Clan Macfarlane 
Castle. To the right is Ben Voirlich, 3390 feet, next 
Ben Vane, 3004 feet, and Ben Ime furthest distant, 
3318 feet. The near hill on the left is Crois, a spur 
of Ben Arthur. The latter derives its name, "The 
Cobbler," from the appearance it assumes from the 
east of a shoemaker or cobbler at work. 

Inver8naid to Head of Looh Lomond. 

From Inversnaid to the Head of the loch is about 
five miles, and a mile above Inversnaid, on the right, 
Rob Roy's Cave is to be seen. This cave is said to 
have been occupied by King Robert Bruce after his 
fight with the M^Dougals of Lome, near Tyndrum. 
It is known that King Robert Bruce spent a number 
of days wandering on Loch Lomond side at this time. 
About a mile farther on is the small island Eilan 
Vow, on which are the ruins of an old castle, a home 
of the Clan Macfarlane, who occupied this district, in 
days of old. On the left side of the loch is the Pulpit 
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Bock, 80 called from its being occasionally uaed in 
summer for open-air preaching by the parish 
minister, whose people are scattered among the glens. 
Ben Voirlich rears his head on the left, and about a 
mile onwards ia Ardlui Pier and Hotel the place of 












disembarkation. This hotel is conveniently situated 
for tourists and anglers, the river Falloch being close 
at hand. Ardlui is a station on the West Higliland 
Railway, and any distance on this line from Glasgow 
to Fort- Willi am can be i-eached in a few hours. The 
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next station further north is Crianlarich, the junction 
for joining the Callander and Oban Railway. The 
walk, drive, or going by the railway up Glen Falloch 
from Ardlui to Crianlarich (8 miles) is very enjoy- 
able, as the excursion is made in sight of the beautiful 







x.% 



streams and pools of the river Falloch. A fine fall 
is seen near Inverarnan. A good service of trains 
and steamers run to and from Ardlui, and coaches run 
to Crianlarich Railway Station on the Oban line. 
There is a good road all along the "Bonny, bonny 
banks of Loch Loniond" from Ardlui to Tarbet, Luss, 
and Ballorh. 
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LOCH LOMOND DESCRIBED BY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Tlie late Queen Victoria's impressions are thus 
recorded in "More Leaves from the Journal of a Life 
in the Highlands," 1884: — **We steamed southward 
(from Inversnaid, where she had gone on board the 
steamer), and for the first half nothing could be finer 
or more truly Alpine, reminding me much of the 
Lake of Lucerne. We kept close to the east shore, 
passing under Ben Lomond, with its variously called 
shoulders — Cruachan, Graig-a-Bochan, and Ptar- 
migan — ^to Rowardennan pier (the property of the 
Duke of Montrose, to whom half of Loch Lomond 
belongs).' Ben Lomond is 3192 feet high, and well 
wooded part of the way, with cornfields below. After 
you pass this, where there are fine mountains on 
either side, though on the west side not so high, the 
lake widens out, but the shores become much flatter 
and tamer (indeed, to the east and south, completely 
so) ; but here are all the beautifully-wooded islands 
to the number of twenty-four. Then Tarbet, a small 
town, where Albert landed in 1847 ; and here began 
the highest and finest mountains with splendid passes, 
richly wooded, and the highest mountains rising 
behind. A glen leads across from Tarbet to Arrochar 
on Loch Long, and here you see that most singularly- 
shaped hill called the Cobbler, and a little further on 
the splendid Alps of Arrochar. All this, and the way 
in which the hills run into the lake, reminded me so 
much of the Nasen on the Lake of Lucerne. The 
head of the lake, with the very fine glen (Glen 

H 
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FaUoch.), along which you can drive to Oban, is 
magnificent." In 1875, on her way back from 
Inveraray, she drove along the bank of the Loch from 
Tarbet to Balloch. ** The drive along Loch Lomond, 
which we came upon almost immediately after Tarbet, 
was perfectly beautiful. We wound along \mder 
trees on both sides, with the most lovely glimpses of 
the head of^ the loch^ and ever and anon of Loch 
Lomond itself below the road ; the hills which rose 
upon our rig^ht reminding me of Aberfoyle near Loch 
Ard, and of the lower part of the Pilatus. Such fine 
trees, numbers of hollies growing down almost into 
the water, and such beautiful capes and little bays 
and promontories ! The loch was extremely rough, 
and so fierce was the wind that the foam wus blown 
like smoke along the deep blue of the water. The 
gale had broken some trees. The sun lit up the whole 
scene beautifully, but we had a few slight showers. 
It reminded me of Switzerland. I thought we saw 
everything so much better than we had formerly 
done from the steamer. As we proceeded, the hills 
became lower, the loch widened, and the many wooded 
islands appeared. We next changed horses at Luss, 
quite a small village — indeed, the little inn stands 
almost alone. From here we drove along past the 
openings of Glen Lujss and Glen Finlas, which run 
up amongst the fine hills to the right, the loch being 
on our left, and the road much wooded. " 
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QEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

The Loch Lomond hills and the Trossachs district all lie 
within a large tract of Scotland, the rocks of which belong 
to the series called the Highland Metamorphic Series. 

On the side of the Loch Lomond hills many of the rocks 
have a sparkling appearance, and the blocks of quartz look 
like patches of snow. 

The pebbly beach at Loch Katrine, which is called The 
Silver Strand, is formed from small particles of these rocks. 

These "Primary" or early-formed rocks were deep under 
the surface at one time, and are believed to be millions of 
years old. When being formed they were deposited as sand 
by the sea shore, and were composed of particles of earlier 
rocks; after this their character was altered by movements 
within the earth^s crust, as well as by heat, age, pressure, 
and other causes, and hence they have assumed the hard 
and crystalline appearance which they have at present. On 
this account they are named JVtetamorphic Rocks. 

The hills and mountain peaks formed from these rocks 
have a grand and rugged appearance, which is very distinctly 
seen in the Trossachs Pass near the top of Loch Lomond, 
and when -looking at the Gobbler near Loch Long. 

After the internal upheavals which forced, up this 
mountainous district, the sea and icebergs flowed over the 
land, cutting out these rugged hills (the hardest remaining), 
and forming the valleys and loch basins. No hills in this 
locality have been formed from the material thrown out 
round a volcano, as have been some mountains in different 
parts of Scotland. 

Large boulders, foreign to this district, have been brought 
from a distance by icebergs and deposited by these hill-sides 
(i.e., Samson's Putting Stone by Ben Ledi), and large rocks 
from Ben Lomond have been carried by icebergs and left 
among a different class of rocks on the Pentland Hills, 60 
miles distant. 

The one-inch Ordnance Geological Survey Coloured Map, 
No. 38, gives full information about this district, showing 
igneous rocks, faults, glacial strise, etc., etc. J. E. S. 
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INFORMATION FOR TOURISTS. 



THE HOTEL CHARGES In the District are:- 

Bedrooms, 2/ to 3/. Breakfast, 2/ to 3/. Luncheon, 2/ to 2/6. 
Dinner, 3/ to 6/. Tea, 1/6 to 2/ ; with meat, 2/ to 3/. 

Attendance, 1/ to 1/6. 

Tariff Cards can he had from all Hotel Proprietors (free). 

CHARGES ON THE 5TEAMER5. 

Breakfast, 2/; plain, 1/6. Luncheon, 2/ and 3/. 
Tea, 1/; with meat, 2/. 

Boats. — ^Rowing Boats are let out near all piers, from 2/ to 
5/ a day. 

Ferry. — The signal to bring the Ferry Boat to your side of 
the loch is to light a fife at the water side ; charge, 1/ 
each for crossing. 

Fishing. — No charge for fishing on Loch Lomond. Loch 
Lomond at lower end has small trout, but is best for 
sea trout and salmon. In a wet season these fish get 
up the river easily, and are caught at Balloch, Luss, 
and Bowardennan. Brown loch trout fishing is best 
at top end of loch, and good baskets are got from 
Tarbet, Inversnaid, and Ardlui. 

Full information to be got at the Hotels, and boats 
with boatmen. Tickets to fish the River Leven for 
yellow and sea trout can be had on payment of a 
small fee. 

Tackle and information can be got from W. 
Robertson, fishing tackle maker, 27 Wellington Street, 
Glasgow. 

Cycles. — ^By rail, Balloch to Balloch Pier, less than half-a- 
mile (there is no road) are charged 6d, which carries 
a cycle 12 miles by rail, and is the smallest charge. 

Cycles are charged on Steamer — Balloch Pier to 
Luss, 6d; Balloch Pier to Tarbet, Inversnaid, and 
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Ardlui, 1/; crossing the loch, Balmaha to Tarbet and 
Tarbet to Inversnaid, 6d. 
PiEB Dues. — Circular tour tickets pass tourists free as the 
pier dues are charged with the ticket. No pier dues 
are charged at Balloch. 2d each charged at all other 
piers on Loch Lomond, which allows you to return 
that day free. • 

Cycles, Id; and some piers, 2d. 

CHARGES BY STEAMER. 



Balloch to Luss, 

Balloch to Tarbet, ... 

Balloch to Inversnaid, 

Balloch to Ardlui, ... 

Crossing the Loch— 



Balmaha to Tarbet, ... 
Tarbet to Inversnaid,... 

Time occupied in sailing up the Loch, 24 miles : — Balloch to 
Balmaha, 25 minutes ; Balloch to Luss, 45 minutes ; 
Balloch to Rowardennan, 1 hour; Balloch to Tarbet, 
1 hour and 20 minutes ; Balloch to Inversnaid, hour 
and 35 minutes; Balloch to Ardlui, 2 hours. 



Cabin 
Single. 




Cabin 
Betam. 


Steerage 
Return. 


1/ 




1/6 


1/ 


2/6 




3/ . 


2/ 


3/ 




3/6 


2/6 


3/ 




3/6 


2/6 




Cabin 
Single. 


steerage 
Single. 


• • • 


1/6 




9d. 


• • • 


1/ 




^d. 
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THE LENNOX DISTRICT AND ITS CLANS. 

The ancient Earldom or Sheriffdom of the Lennox 
coiiprised the land lying round Loch Lomond, in- 
cluding Dumbarton and the western portion of Stir- 
lingshire. 

King William the Lyon created the Earldom of the 
Levenach (Lennox), and bestowed it on his brother 
David abo.ut the jeox 1174. 

Duncan, Earl of Lennox, was father-in-law of 
Regent Murdoch. He, the Regent, with the Regent's 
two sons, was executed at Stirling in 1425 by James 
I., who, on his return from '^captivity, found they 
possessed too much power. 

The second Duke of Lennox had his charter froim 
the Crown, dated 1586, and was Great Chamberlain 
and High Admiral of Scotland, and later was created 
Duke of Richmond. 

In the reign of James IV. the Sheriffdom was made 
hereditary, and remained in one family for two 
centuries. 

In 1707 the Duke of Montrose purchased the 
Sheriffdom and jurisdiction of the Lennox, and held 
possession until 1748, when heritable jurisdiction was 
abolished and the owners were compensated. 

The river Leven, which in old forms is found 
Levinus, Levenax, gave the name to the district, and 
was believed as well to be the origin of the word 
Lomond. The Celtic word Abhuinn, a river, is the 
origin of Avon, Allan, and probably Leven. 
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The Clans. 

A clan was a tribe or collection of families subject 
to a single chieftain, bearing the same surname and 
supposed to have a common ancestor. Clans and clan- 
sliip existed in Scotland from very early times, and 
tte Celts could boast that they were descended from a 
people who had never been conquered by the Bomans 
or any later invaders. The northern half of Scotland, 
extending for 200 miles from the Forth boundary, 
was divided into nearly one hundred districts, each 
of which was occupied by a separate clan. The clans- 
men were faithful and devoted to their chief, and 
obeyed him in fighting or any other way. General 
Wade, in his report to King George I. in 1724, calls 
the part occupied by the clans the uncivilised part of 
Scotland, reports that 22,000 fighting clansmen are in 
the country, and adds ** their notions of virtue and 
vice are different from the more civilised countries. " 
The clans believed the Lowlands to be their inherit- 
ance, and, on this account, made frequent plundering 
expeditions southward. On many occasions the rising 
of the clans caused the Governments of Scotland and 
England great anxiety, and the result of the 1746 
rising was the Disarming Acts framed in 1746 and 
1747, so that the jurisdiction of the chiefs was 
abolished and freedom from serfdom was granted to 
the men of the clans. Roads were made through the 
country, forts built, and the days of clansmen and 
claymores came to an end. 

The Clan Buchanan on the right side of the loch 
had possession of the lands as far as and including 
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Ben Lomond. Their badge was the Bilberry, and 
war-cry **Clar Innis" (an island on Loch Lomond). 
In the middle of the thirteenth century, Gilbert, house 
steward to the Earl of Lennox, obtained from the Earl 
the lands of Buchanan. Buchanan Parish was called 
originally Inchcaillioch, after the island on Locli 
Lomond, which contained a nunnery, and at a later 
period a Parish Church. In 1621, the Church near 
Buchanan House was found more convenient f or tke 
people than going by boat to the island Inchcaillioch, 
and a new parish was formed under the present name. 
The names best remembered connected with this 
family are the famous poet and historian, George 
Buchanan, teacher of James YI. (when young) in 
Stirling Castle ; Dr. Buchanan of Spittal ; Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan, missionary; and Buchanan, 
called the " King of Kippen." In 1682 the direct line 
became extinct, and the estate was purchased in 1707 
by the neighbouring proprietor, the third Marquis, 
who was created first Duke of Montrose. The present 
Duke of Montrose is the fifth, and twenty-first lineal 
descendant of Sir Patrick de Graham, who fell fight- 
ing at Dunbar in 1296. Prominent names of this 
fighting family are Sir John de Graham, the com- 
panion of Wallace ; the great Marquis of Montrose, 
of the Civil Wars, who fought for Charles I. ; and 
Viscount Dundee, who fell fighting to uphold the 
cause of James II. in 1689. 

The ClaA IffaCgfrOgfOr belonged originally to Loch 
Tay side. They had possessions around Glen Strae at 
the north-east end of Loch Awe, and in the sixteenth 
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century are found occupying land about Ben Lomond, 
and extending east by the head of Loch Katrine and 
Glengyle, a district overhung by high mountains, 
where they had a stronghold. About the year 1700, 
they found it necessary to make their home further 
off, and secure from their enemies, at Balquhidder. 
The Macgregors claimed descent from King Alpine, 
who lived in 787, and are called Clan Alpine. The 
translation of their motto is "Royal is my Race. " 

"These are Clan Alpine's warriors true; 
And, Saxon, I am Roderick Dhu!" 

The clan held their lands by the right of the sword, 
and were f amouis for their misfortunes and the courage 
with which they maintained themselves as a clan. In 
1603, a battle, brought on by the Colquhouns, ended 
in the Clan Colquhoun being almost exterminated by 
the Macgregors, a deed which brought on the victors 
merciless proscription. Though repeatedly con- 
demned by the Government of Scotland for their mis- 
deeds, and their name suppressed, and though their 
hills were in sight of Stirling Castle and the City of 
Glasgow, they could never be exterminated, although 
they had to assume different niimes. For services 
rendered to the cause of Charles II. the Macgregors 
were left at peace by the Government for about thirty 
years, till 1693, when they again were harassed, up to 
1784. General Wade, in 1724, says the clan num- 
bered 500 men, they were remarkable for wicked 
achievements, and are rarely absent from any fight. 
The famous Rob Roy Macgregor (Campbell) was a 
chieftain of this clan, well known by his adventures 
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in paying oflE people who had done him injury, his 
quarrels with the Duke of Montrose, and his last 
plundering expedition to Loch Lomond side, when 
he was driven o£E by a united force from the district 
with warships and cannon from the Clyde. He re- 
tired over the hills and joined the rebels in the 1715 
rising. 

"Widow and Saxon maid 

Long shall lament our raid^ 
Think of Clan Alpine with fear and with woe; 

Lennox and Leven-glen 

Shake when they hear agen, 
'Roderigh Vich Alpine Dhu, ho! ieroel* ** 

— The Lckdy of the Lake. 

The Clan ColqullOXUl had the land at the south 
side of Loch Lomond extending to Colquhoun and 
Luss. It was'in the reign of Alexander II. (1214-1229), 
that the first chief obtained the lands of Colquhoun 
and adopted the name, and, by marriage, Sir Robert 
got possession of the Luss property. The most pro- 
minent members of this clan were Sir John, who was 
governor of Dumbarton Castle during the minority 
of James II., and his son John, who succeeded, and 
became Comptroller of the Exchequer from 1465 to 
1469, and Great Chamberlain of Scotland in 1474, 
and a little later was appointed life governor of Dum- 
barton Castle. The twelfth laird was Sir Humphrey, 
heritable coroner of Dumbarton. He made an un- 
fortunate attack on the Macgregors, at Glen Fruin, 
in 1603, which resulted in his clan being almost ex- 
terminated. ** Besides formal appeals to the King to 
have the Macgregors exterminated, sixty widows, 
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mounted on white ponies, clad in weeds of woe, pro- 
ceeded to the Court (at Stirling) bearing on poles 220 
bloody shirts, loudly calling for speedy vengeance." 
He was afterwards killed by the Macfarlanes in his 
own Castle of Benachra, on the Fruin, four miles 
from Balloch. Sir Humphrey, the seventeenth laird, 
had no sons, and his only daughter, Anne, in 1702, 
married James Grant of Pluscardine, a second son of 
that ilk, who obtained the title and lands. Sir 
Humphrey and his son-in-law were in the Loch 
Lomond expedition to drive the Macgregors fro!m 
Loch Lomond. The Colquhoun family mansion, 
Rossdhu, is situated on a beautiful peninstda, as the 
name indicates, two-and-a-half miles east of Luss. 

The Clan IffMfarla&e. '' The wild Macfarlane's 
plaided clan" occupied the waterside of Loch Lomond 
from Tarbet upwards. The chief seat of this clan 
was Arrochar, where the chiefs maintained themselves 
in respectable independence in early times amid the 
turmoils and distractions which raged around them. 
Their war-cry was taken from their gathering-place 
— '*Loch Sloigh" — ^the loch of the mist, and the 
translation of their clan music was ** Lifting the 
Cattle. " The Clan Macfarlane settled in the district 
in the thirteenth century, and were a branch from the 
family of the Earl of Lennox. About 1400, the line 
became extinct, and Andrew Macfarlane got posses- 
sion of the property when he married a daughter of 
the Earl of Lennox. The following extracts con- 
nected with the family are of interest: — ^Duncan's 
name appears with the chief Buchanan in B>agman 
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Roll, in 129(i, swearing fealty to the King of England. 
Sir John, who was knighted the day before by James 
IV., fell at Flodden, 1513, with chief Buchanan. 
Walter Macfarlane was slain at Pinkie in 1547. The 
Macfarlanes were among the few clans who opposed 
Queen Mary at Langside, 1568, and carried off three 
of the enemy's standards. Andrew Macfarlane is 
made responsible for the conduct of his clan in 1587, 
and in 1595 the Macfarlanes are denounced as robhers 
and oppressors. The Macfarlanes were like the Mac- 
gregors in many ways. They had a standing quarrel 
with the Colquhouns, which ended in their slaughtering 
the Laird of Luss in 1608, and being declared rehels 
by law. Thirty-six years after this they are found 
following their neighbouring laird, the great Mon- 
trose, and fighting for the King. Walter Macfarlane 
was a noted lawyer, and the most noted antiquary of 
the last century. In 1624 many of the clan were 
driven away from the district. A number went to 
Aberdeenshire, and the last chief, in the end of last 
century, settled in America. The lands were 
acquired by the Colquhouns and the Duke of Argyll. 

{See Johnston's '* Scottish Clans and their 

Tartans," 2/6.) 
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STIRLING TO LAKE OF MENTEITH, ABBRFOYLEp 
LOCH ARD, AND LOCH LOMOND. 

By Forth and Clyde Railway. 

After leaving Stirling Station, the railway turns 
to the left, passing the Gowan Hills, and afiEording a 
fine view of the Castle, going over the ground occu- 
pied by Surrey and Cressingham at the Battle of 
Stirling Bridge, on by Kildean, and skirting the 
banks of the River Forth. On the left is the village 
of Cambusbarron, also Gartur House, and the dltrk- 
pine-clad slopes of the Gillies' Hill. A mile onward 
is Touch House (Sir Alan Seton Steuart, Bart.). The 
mansion is beautifully situated near Touch Glen. 
The hills in the background are the Touch and Gar- 
gunnock Hills, which are backed by the long range 
of the Fintry Hills. To the right are the mansions 
of Craigforth and Meiklewood. 

Gargunnock Station, 5| miles from Stirling. 
Gargunnock is a very rural hamlet. The mansion 
to the left is Gargunnock House. The Peel of Gar- 
gunnock was an old tower of the days of Wallace, 
built to command the passage of the Forth at the 
Ford of Frew. Beyond the village is Leckie House, 
where the baggage of the Pretender, Prince Charles 
Edward, was sent after the battle of Falkirk in 1746. 

Kippen Station, 9 miles. The village, situated 
on the rising ground to the left, has a Parish Church 
and U.F. Church, and public hall. The Parish 
Church is said to have been erected in 1691. A bridge 
crosses the Forth, and near it is the Ford of Frew, 
greatly used as a means of crossing in early times, 
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and more recently, in 1745, by Prince Charles Steuart. 
The mansion to the left is Boqnhan House, and 
behind is Boquhan Glen, the burn forming many 
waterfalls and cauldrons as it passes through the 
beautiful glen. The bum falls into the Forth at the 
Bridge of Frew. 

Port of Menteith Station, 12| miles. The 
scenery in the neighbourhood is much admired. On 
the left is Amgibbon House and Glen, and Garden 
House. The old prehistoric fort of Garden, which 
was^ originally named Keir Dun (Keir, a fort ; Dun, 
hill or fort) was a short distance from the present 
house. In the policies are many fine trees, the silver 
firs being noble specimens. The village of Arnprior 
is about a mile to the south. 

The tourist visiting the Lake of Menteith leaves 
the train at Port of Menteith Station, distant about 
4 miles from the hotel at the lake. The walk from 
the railway station is a very pleasant one. By writ- 
ing to the Lake of Menteith Hotel, conveyances can 
be obtained for 3, 4, or larger numbers at Is. each. 
Cardross House (H. D. Erskine, Esq.) is passed on the 
right. The mansion is in the old castellated style of 
architecture, and stands in a finely-wooded park of 
300 acres. Cardross House has a very old history, 
dating from the days when abbot and monks reigned 
on Inchmahome. It was garrisoned by Cromwell in 
1653 and in 1675. In Cardross woods are the remains 
of the fort, Keir Ross, and in the moss traces of a 
military camp are to be seen. Passing Lochend 
HouBe on the left, the late is in view. The road now 
skirts the lake, passing Rednock House, and the Lake 
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of Menteith Churcli and Hotel are reached. Boats 
can be had at the pier. The hills are heather-clad, 
and the fields are green down to the water's edge; 
reeds and water lilies fringe the bays, which, like a 
mirror, reflect their shadow on the bosom of the loch ; 
the southern bank is well clad with trees, reminding 
one of the lakes of Cumberland. The Lake of Men- 
teith is 55 feet above sea-level, its length is 1^ miles, 
and breadth 1 mile ; covers an area of 652 acres, over 
1 square mile. The greatest depth is 77 feet ; the 
lowest 22 feet of this being under the sea-level. This 
fine sheet of water is from 6 to 7 miles in circum- 
ference. Adding great effect to the scene are the 
islands of Inchmahome (the Isle of Best) and Talla 
(the Earl's Isle), Inchmahome being the larger of the 
two, and about 5 acres in extent. On it are the ruins 
of a monastery. One historian writes that it was 
founded by Egbert in 825, and the Priory of Inch- 
mahome by King Edgar in 1106 ; while another states 
that it was founded in 1238 by Walter Comyn, Earl 
of Menteith. The ruins of the old Priory are most 
interesting, an arch in the Gothic style of architecture 
especially being much admired. The monastery was 
occupied by monks of the Order of St. Augustine, in 
connection with the Abbey of Oambuskenneth at 
Stirling. The island seems to have been used as a 
burying-place from a very early period, as the numer- 
ous carved stones will show. The Clan Graham 
inter here, and the arms of the various branches of 
the family are seen on the tombstones. The carved 
tombstones of the Earl of Menteith (Walter Stewart) 
and his lady, the Countess of Menteith, deserve 
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notice. The tombstone of Sir John Drummond of 
Drymen, son-in-law of this Walter Stewart, repre- 
sents him. in full armour with sword, spear, and 
shield. Sir John died in the year 1301. Sir Malcolm 
Drummond was an ardent supporter of King Robert 
the Bruce, and fought at the battle of Bannockburn. 
The connection of the unfortunate Queen Mary 
with Inchmahome gives it a romantic interest. 
Queen Mary's Bower or Garden is seen on the 
southern side of the island. After the disastrous 
Battle of Pinkie, near Musselburgh, in 1547, called 
Black Saturday, the little Princess was removed here 
from Stirling Castle to prevent her falling into the 
hands of Henry VIII., King of England. The queen- 
mother, to make her young daughter's home more 
cheerful, selected four young ladies of rank to be her 
companions, namely, Mary Beaton, niece of Cardinal 
Beaton ; Mary Fleming, daughter of Lord Fleming ; 
Mary Livingstone, daughter of Lord Livingstone ; 
Mary Seaton, daughter of Lord Seaton, and these are 
known as the Four Maries. They remained with the 
young Princess till 1548, when, accompanied by them, 
she left for France, the port of embarkation being 
Dumbarton. Several fine old chestnut trees up till 
recently adorned the island, but the largest of them 
tave fallen; they were supposed to have been from 
300 to 400 years old. At the southern point is Nuns' 
Hill, so called from a walk extending from the Priory 
to the rising ground overlooking the lake. The 
island of Inchmahome is the property of the Duke of 
Montrose. Talla, the lesser island, was the stronghold 
of the Earls of Menteith, and the ruins of their old 
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castle can still be seen. It is covered with a luxuriant 
growth of wild plants, etc. The lake affords good 
pike and perch fishing, and occasionally large trout 
are caught. In sunmier and winter good sport can 
be had, and frequently baskets of 20 to 30 fidh have 
been got in one day, in weight from 3 to 15 lbs. 
King James VI. visited the Earl of Mar at Cardross 
House, and enjoyed, it is said, the novel sport of pike 
fishing with geese — it might be called a tug-of-war. 
A baited line is attached to the leg of the goose, the 
bird paddles out on the lake, when the voracious pike 
soon lays hold of the bait. Then the fight begins, 
and for a time it is doubtful who wins ; but the pike, 
after one or two runs, gives in, and is landed. Near 
the hotel is the new Parish Church. It occupies the 
site of the old church ; the bell has been left hanging 
as in days of old, on a tree adjoining, and the manse 
and glebe of the clergyman are close at hand. The 
Queen visited the Lake of Menteith when staying at 
Invertrossachs in the summer of 1869. The drive 
was by Bridgend and Loch Ruskie, and along the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Menteith to a point 
opposite Rednock Lodge, where one of the best views 
of the lake can be had. Her Majesty and party 
lunched at the side of the lake, and returned by the 
same route. 

Continuing the route on the Forth and Clyde Rail- 
way, we next come to Buchlyvie Station, 15} miles, 
where passengers change for Aberfoyle and Loch Ard. 
Buchlyvie is about a mile to the south, and has Parish 
and United Free Churches, and a bank. 




ABERFOYLE AND LOCH ARD. 

The branch line to Aberfoyle is about five miles in 
length, and passes over a tract of reclaimed land, 
called Flanders Moss, the remains oi a Caledonian 
forest. The moss land extended to nearly 10,000 
acres, stretching toward Stirling. The greater part 
was cut and carried off by channels of water into the 
Forth, many valuable farms being reclaimed. Several 
interesting prehistoric articles found in course of the 
work are now in the Antiquarian Miiseum in Edin- 
burgh. Considerable difficulty was found in making 
the line owing to the soft nature of the soil. The 
site of the old Peel of Gartfarran {Castle of Vexation) 
is passed. It appears to have been a Keir or fort, 
and later a Peel or tower, the dimensions of which 
are fully described in Nimmo's Stirlingshire. 

The river Forth is crossed, and Garloiore Station ia 
soon reached. The village is IJ miles from the 
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station. The woods and mansion house of Gartmore 
are on the left Keir-more (great fort), which gave 
the name to this land, was situated a mile from 
the village. 

The Avon Dhu, or Black River, the upper waters 
of the river Forth, is now crossed, and the manse, 
church, and Clachan of Aberfoyle appear in view. 
The Aberfoyle new Parish Church is a model of neat- 
ness, and specially adapted for its situation. An old 
bridge of three arches crosses the river, and about a 
quarter of a mile onward is the old roofless Parish 
Church. About a mile from the hotel, on the 
Trossachs Road, are the Aberfoyle Slate Quarries. 
The Clachan of Aberfoyle (one mile south) stood on 
rising ground near the manse. A few stones mark 
the site of the clachan, and those standing near, the 
remains of a prehistoric stone circle. The 
Bailie's Rock and Tree, and Rob Roy's Cave, are three 
miles, and further on, the mountain stream, Eas 
Chagill, falls into Loch Ard, and foims the beautiful 
Falls of Ledard, 4^ miles. 

We may remind the reader that he is now in the 
land of the Macgregor, amid the scenes of many of 
the exploits of the bold outlaw, Rob Roy, and where 
Sir Walter Scott found the scenes and characters for 
the novel, Roh Roy, The lessee of the hotel provides 
boats and boatmen for Loch Ard. 

Aberfoyle has a golfing green, and many circular 
walks and drives can be had in the neighbourhood. 

Aberfoyle is pleasantly situated, the river Forth 
passing in front, while Meall Ear, 1091 feet in height, 
is behind, and Craigmore, 1271, to the west; and 
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since the opening of the railway, many neat villas 
have been erected. From the Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
Hotel, a service of coaches now runs to the Trossachs, 
6 miles, which road shows some fine mountain 
scenery. After making the steep ascent, a view of 
the valley of the I'orth and the Campsie Hills is 
obtained, and after a 3^ miles drive over the hill, on 
the right. Loch Drnnkie is seen in the valley below. 
When the descent begins to be made toward lioch 
Achray, one of the grandest views presents itself — 
on the left Ben Venue, then Loch Katrine, Ben A'an, 
Glen Finglas, and to the east, Ben Ledi. The 
Trossachs road in joined at the west end of Loch 
Achray near the Trossachs Hotel. 

From Aberfoyle the tourist can visit the Lake of 
Menteith, which is 5 miles distant on the Callander 
road. 

About a mile and a half past the village, at the 
foot of Loch Ard, is the Pass of Aberfoyle, where the 
troops of Cromwell were defeated, by the soldiers 
under Graham of Duchray. 

Loch Ard is a very good fishing loch early in the 
season, the trout being plentiful and of fair size. 
There are two lochs, the upper and the lower, con- 
nected by a stream. The lower loch is about one 
mile in length, and not half-a-mile in breadth; the 
upper loch is about two miles in length, varying from 
half-a-mile to one mile in breadth. A good road 
skirts the loch, leading to Loch Chon, 6 miles. 
Stronachlachar, Loch Katrine (10 miles), Inversnaid, 
Loch Lomond (15 miles), forms a pleasant tour. The 
pipes of the Glasgow Water Company ,< from Loch 
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Katrine, pass through, this district, skirting the banks 
of Loch Chon and Loch Ard. To the north-west, the 
peak of Ben Lomond towers in its grandeur to a 
height of 3192 feet; while to the north-east Ben 
Venue rises to 2393 feet. Loch Ard is one of the 
most beautiful of our Highland lochs, particularly at 
its southern end. It is surrounded with rocky pro- 
montories, and forms a fine subject for the artist. 
Near the head is the island, Eilean Gorm ; and near 
the jetty, on the southern side, is a small island with 
ruins, called Duke Murdoch's Castle. The following 
gentlemen's seats are close to the loch: — On the 
north side, The Glashart ; midway. Loch Ard Lodge ; 
near the head of the loch, Ledard, Kinlochard, and 
Couligartan Lodge. Loch Ard is 105 feet above sea- 
level, measures 2^ miles in length, and at the broadest 
is 1 mile. The surface covers an area of 600 acres, 
nearly 1 square mile. Tue deepest sounding was 107 
feet, and 2 feet of this is under the sea level. 

Resuming our journey on the Forth and Clyde 
Railway, after passing Buchlyvie we come to Balfron 
Station, 19J miles. The village of Balfron, situated 
on the River Endrick, is about 1^ miles from the 
station. Balfron is said to have been the birthplace 
of the fifth Earl of Glencairn, the associate of John 
Knox, the Reformer. 

Gartness Station, 21f miles. The Blane Valley 
Railway joins the Forth and Clyde at Gartness 
Station, and connects with Glasgow. On the hill at 
Killearn, IJ miles distant, will be observed a monu- 
ment in the shape of an obelisk, rising to the height 
of 103 feet, erected in 1788 to the memory of the 
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celebrated Latin poet and historian, George Buchanan, 
the most learned Scotsman of the 16th century, and 
the preceptor of James VI. He was bam in 1506, 
at a farmhouse on the estate of Moss. Xilleam 
Station is an the direct line to Glasgow. The 
Endrick, a favourite stream for angling, is now 
passed. 

Diymen Station, 23^ miles. The village is two 
miles to the north of the station. Buchanan Castle, 
the seat of the Duke of Montrose, about one mile 
onwards, is beautifully situated among fine woods, 
near to Loch Lomond. 

Kilmaronock (now Caldarvan) Station, 26| miles, 
In early days of Christianity the Culdees had a church 
here, founded by Saint Maronnan. It is referred to 
in Scott's Lady of the Lake : — 

*' Rather will Ellen Douglas dwell 
A votaress in Maronnan' s cell." 

Ross Priory, a fine old mansion on the banks of Loch 
Lomond, is near at hand. Sir Walter Scott resided 
here for some time, the novel of Waverley being 
penned within its walls. 

Jamestown Station, 29J miles. The Leven water, 
a beautiful stream which flows out of Loch Lomond, 
is now crossed. Smollett's "Ode to Leven Water" 
will convey an idea of the beauty of the valley of the 
Leven previous to the introduction of mills and 
machinery. 

Balloch Station, 30 miles. Here the Glasgow, 
Dumbarton, and Vale of Leven Railways join the 
Forth and Clyde Railway. A fine suspension bridge 
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spans the River Leven, and the host of the Balloch 
Hotel will provide every comfort. A charming view 
of the loch and islands is obtained from the top of 
the hill, Mount Misery. 




•o 
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STIRLING TO ARDOCN AND DRUMMOND CASTLE. 

Taking train to Qreenloaning Station, the Roman 
Camp 18 within 1^ miles, on the right, just beyond 
Ardoch village. This is one of the largest and most 
perfect Boman Stations in the country, and was 
visited by the late Queen Victoria in 1842, The 
Camp is about 1000 feet by 900 feet, and was capable 




of holding 20,000 soldiers, which was about the num- 
ber who fought at Mons Grampiua, a battle believed 
to have been fought near Ardoch. Near at hand is 
Ardoch House, built in 1793, and on the other side 
of the River Knaik is Braco Castle, which dates from 
the 15th century. The Society of Antiquaries had 
the Camp thoroughly explored in the summer of 1897, 
and the results of this work will be found in the 
volume of their transactions for 1898, 
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Drummond Castlei about 7 miles from Ardoch, and 
3 from CrieflE, is one of tke seats of the Earl of 
Ancaster. It is approached by a fine avenue, and the 
gardens are greatly admired. In the old castle are 
to be seen many interesting historical relics and 
armour. 



CALLANDER TO OBAN. 

NOTE.— Branch Tours are marked thus t 

On leaving Callander, the first object to interest 
the traveller is the Leny River, and where the Leny 
unites with the Teith the ancient burying-place of 
the Buchanans will be noticed. On the right, beauti- 
fully situated, is Leny House, the seat of John 
Buchanan Hamilton, Esq. The railway now enters 
the Pass of Leny amid a profusion of rocks, boulders, 
and wild flowers ; and skirts the Leny river, which 
it crosses twice near the base of Ben Ledi. The 
course of the river is rough and wild, with many 
rapids and several waterfalls, almost hid from view 
by the overhanging trees. The Chapel of St. Bride 
stood near the foot of the loch on the right-hand side. 
ITie old burying-place of St. Bride, still used by the 
Clan Mackinley, will be noticed. Sir Walter Scott, 
in the Lady of the Lake (Canto III., xx., xxi.), intro- 
duces the touching scene of the interrupted marriage 
at the Chapel of St. Bride, where the fiery cross was 
taken from the hand of Angus by Xorman at the 
churchyard gate. Norman was the bridegroom about 
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to be married, and he had to depart and cany the 
fiery cross to summon the clan and leave his bride 
and wedding party. The train skirts the margin of 
Loch Lubnaig, and this is the most pleasing portion 
of the route. The noble Ben Ledi rises steeply on 
the left, and the placid loch is on the right, with 
here and there a boat, and the angler pursuing the 
gentle art. Loch Lubnaig is 405 feet above sea 
level ; length, 4 miles ; greatest depth, 146 feet ; the 
bottom is very irregular and dips down at the side 
from shallow to deep suddenly. In post-glacial times 
this loch and the two further up the river, Voil and 
Doine, formed one single sheet of water. Loch Voil 
is 5 miles oflE, and the space betw:een is filled up with 
alluvium deposit ; the difference in height is 9 feet 
above sea level. About half-way up the loch, on the 
opposite side, is Ardchulary farmhouse, at one time 
occupied by James Bruce, F.R.S., the celebrated 
Abyssinian traveller and explorer of Africa and the 
sources of the Nile. Near the head of the loch the 
railway passes over the site of Laggan* old farmhouse, 
from which house, it is said, Rob Roy carried ofi 
Helen Macgregor to make her his wife. Passing 
Ruinacraig farmhouse, the head of the loch is 
reached, and crossing the Balvaig River, which feeds 
the loch, Strathyre Station is entered. A monument 

Loch Lubnaig.— From Strathyre Temperance Hotel, on Thursday, Mr. 
Yuille, Bridge of Allan, caught 17 trout, 6J lb. Judge Shortt and Mr Hodgson, 
London, had a fine basket of 32 trout.— Fishing Report, 5th June, 1897. 

Loch Lubnaig.— From Strathyre Temperance Hotel, on Friday, Mr. Colvin, 
Edinburgh, caught 46 trout. Mr Shields, Leith, and Mr. Dryburgh, Edinburgh, 
had 39 large trout.— Fishing Report, 21st June, 1897. 

* The train stops on going north, by notice given to the guard. When 

returning, walk to Strathyre. 
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has been erected at Strathyre Railway Station to the 
memory of Dugald Buchanan, the Christian Gaelic 
poet. It takes the form of a drinking fountain, and 
on the stone panels verses in Gaelic and English from 
his writings are inscribed as follows: — 

*'Ni 'bheil aon neach o thrioblaid saor 
Am measg a' chinne daoin' air fad; 
'S CO lionmhor osna th'aig an righ 
'Us th'aig an neach is isle staid." 

' TRANSLATION. 

"And from among the sons of men 
There is not one from trouble free ; 
As often sighs the crowned king 
As does the man of low degree." 

Buchanan was born in Balquhidder, and died June 
15th, 1768, aged 52 years. 

The village of Strathyre, 9 miles from Callander, 
is close to the railway station, on the banks of Balvaig 
Biver. A large numJber of houses have been recently 
built, and this popular resort now contains temper- 
ance hotels and inns. Many of the houses and farms 
are let to visitors in the summer months. 

*'Ben Ledi saw the Cross of Fire, 
It glanced like lightning up Strath-Ire. 
O'er dale and hill the summons flew, 
Nor rest nor pause young Angus knew." 

i King's House (for Balquhidder), 2^ miles on- 
ward, where the train will stop if notice be given to 
the guard, derives its name from a large Government 
store being built here at the time the Highland roads 
were made by General Wade. E:^cursions can be 
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made from here to the Braes of Balquhidder, about 

2^ miles distant. The beautiful song, by Tannahill, 

**The Braes of Balquhidder,** will occur to the 

reader : — 

"Let us go, lassie, go to the braes of Balquhidder, 
Where the blaeberries grow 'mang the bonnie Highland 

heather, 
Where the deer and the roe lightly bounding together 
Sport the lang simmer day on the braes of Balquhidder." 

Balquhidder was first the country of the Clan 
Maclaren. They had the right of entering the church 
first and of burying their chiefs under the tombstone 
of St. Angus. St. Angus was the first Christian saint 
to settle in the district, and his name was reverenced 
in the district to modem times. The ivy-covered 
ruins of the old Church of Balquhidder are rustic and 
primitive, having low walls and sod and Kng-covered 
roofs. The Macgregors, who about the year 1700 
were being pressed on all sides, left their lands by 
Loch Lomond, and found Balquhidder a safer home 
and further from their enemies. At a St. Angus 
Fair at Balquhidder a battle was fought by the 
Buchanans of Leny and the Maclarens; the battle 
going against the Maclarens in the early part of the 
day, the Macgregors, who were spectators of the fray, 
were employed by the Maclarens to assist, who were 
then victorious. As could be expected, the Mac- 
gregors made their regular good bargain, and these 
services gave them greater power in the district. Rob 
Roy's son, Rob Oig (when a boy), after his father's 
death, shot a MacLaren when ploughing in a field, 
and then fled the district. He enlisted in the 42nd 
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Begiment, and fought in France in the battles of 
1745. Returning and adopting his own name, he was 
pardoned, and his next important adventure was the 
carrying ofi by force from Edinbelly, Balfron, of a 
young widow, Mrs. Jean Kay or Wright, who 
possessed a large fortune. The lady did not live 
long, and Bob Oig was again hunted, and at last 
captured by soldiers at Gartmore in 1753, taken to 
Edinburgh, executed, and carried by his friends to 
Balquhidder for burial. In the churchyard will be 
noticed the old slab or gravestone, with rudely-carved 
emblems, that covers the grave of Rob Roy, who 
lived to an old age. The broadsword shows the 
character of the sleeper beneath. The Caledonian 
Mercury of 9th January, 1735, had the following: — 
"On Saturday night, December 28th, 1734, died at 
Balquhidder, Perthshire, the famous Highland 
partisan, Rob Roy Macgregor. Rob, on his death- 
bed, was visited by a former chief with whom he 
had a quarrel. His visitor was kept waiting till Rob 
was dressed in his Highland garb and his broadsword 
beside him. After the interview he was laid in his 
bed. "Now,'* said he, "All is over; let the piper 
play, ' Cha till, cha till, cha till mi tuiUe ' (' I'll 
return, I'll return, I'll return no more')." He is 
said to have expired before the dirge was finished. 

The neat Gothic Church, beautifully situated near 
the bridge over the Balvaig river, was erected by David 
Carnegie, Esq. of Stronvar. The trout fishing on 
Loch Voil and Loch Doine is good, but permission 
must be obtained from Mr Carnegie. "Lochs Voil 
and Doine at no very distant date were one continuous 
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loch, which got divided into two by the material 
brought down Monachyle Glen by the bum. Loch 
Voil is 3^ miles long, and the greatest depth 98 feet, 
and is 414 feet above the sea level. The smaller loch 
is named Loch Doine. It is one mile long, and its 
greatest depth is 65 feet. " The Balvaig water is the 
feeder of Loch Lubnaig, and affords trout fishing. 
It will be seen at various parts of the journey. The 
whole journey is extremely beautiful, nature being 
seen in her grandest and simplest forms. 

King's House Inn will supply the tourist's wants, 
and any information as to routes will be given. On 
leaving King's House a very large embankment is 
passed, and the mansion of Edinchip (Lady Helen 
Macgregor of Macgregor) is on the left. A noble 
ravine is spanned here by a lofty viaduct, and the 
railway runs, as it were, on a ledge of the mountain 
many hundred feet above the glen. 

Balquhidder (formerly Locheamhead) Station is 
now entered. This is the station for Loch Earn and 
the circular tour by Loch Earn to Comrie and Crieff. 
The Lochearnhead Hotel is a large house. It is 
beautifully situated at the head of the loch, and com- 
mands a magnificent view of the loch and fine moun- 
tain scenery. The rural cots at lochside are neat and 
picturesque in appearance, while the U.F. Church and 
Manse are beautifully situated at the entrance to the 
village. A very neat Episcopal Church has recently 
been built further south, a short distance from the 
hotel on the station road. About one mile from the 
village, on the right hand side of the loch, is Edin- 
ample Castle. In the gi^ounds the Ample burn forms 
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a fine waterfall, more especially if the burn is in flood. 
Another mile onward is Glen Voirlich and Ardvoirlich 
House. Ben Voirlich rises to the height of 3224 feet, 
and its neighbour, Stuc-a-chroin, to the height of 
3189 feet. There is a good road on each side of the 
loch, the circuit of which is about 16 miles. It is 
rather singular that old St. Blane's Chapel (ruins) is 
at the Lochearnhead end of the loch, and St. Fillans 
at the east end. Ardvoirlich is introduced by Sir 
Walter Scott in the Legend ijf Montrose^ a tale of 
the reign of James IV. The Stewarts of Ardvoirlich 
are a very old family, and played a prominent part 
in the 17th century during the wars of Montrose. 

Continuing the route on the Callander and Oban 
Railway, shortly after leaving this station a magnifi- 
cent bird's-eye view of Loch Earn, and the fine slop- 
ing green hills on its banks, is obtained. Soon the 
wild Glenogle is entered, where the railway runs along 
the mountain side, and many hundred feet below is 
the ravine of Glenogle bui-n. Near the head of the 
glen a large viaduct of twelve arches spans the ravine. 
Magnificent views are obtained of the glen looking 
to Lochearnhead, or in the opposite direction to the 
Glendochart Hills. Loch Larig Eala, a small loch, 
is passed on the left. It affords fair trout fishing, 
and is about two miles from Killin, and three from 
Lochearnhead. 

J Killin Junction (17 miles from Callander). Here 
a branch line leads to Killin and Loch Tay, the 
distance being about five miles. The line enters the 
valley of the Dochart, having the river on the left, 
which it crosses before entering the village. 

K 
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Passengers for Killin leave at Killin Station, while 
those for Loch Tay steamer go on to the loch, about 
half-a-mile further. 

^LochTayis 15 miles in length. On this famous 
salmon fishing Joch the season starts in January — ^the 
earliest in Scotland. Trout are also fiahed for in this 
loch. Boats and boatmen can be engaged at the 
hotels. £1 a day is the charge for a boat, with two 
boatmen's wages extra. The steamer calls at various 
landing-places — Killin Pier, Ardeonaig, Lawers, Ard- 
talanaig, Feaman, Kenmore, etc., and connecting 
with the railway at Aberfeldy. The sail up the loch 
takes about one hour and a half. There are good 
roads on both sides of the loch, and hotels at Lawers 
and Ardeonaig, where loch fishing can be had. 
Lawers is the place for ascending Ben Lawers, which 
rises to the height of 3984 feet, and is the third 
highest mountain in Scotland, and the loftiest in- 
Perthshire. The ascent occupies about two hours. 
On the top is a cairn about 20 feet in height. The 
Ben is not so wild and rugged as many other moun- 
tains, but is rich in plants, and a good hunting-ground 
for the botanist. Many tourists ascend in summer, 
the view from the top being of the grandest descrip- 
tion. Guides can be got at the hotel. From Fearnan 
a road of about two miles leads to Fortingall, in Glen 
Lyon. At Kenmore the Breadalbane Arms Hotel is 
a first-class house, beautifully situated. On the loch, 
and opposite Kenmore, is an island containing som^e 
old ruins, supposed to have been a priory, and where 
is interred Sibylla, a daughter of Henry I. of 
England, and the consort of Alexander I. of Scotland. 
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After leaving Killin Junction the railway makes 
a detour to the left, entering the valley of the river 
Dochart. A good view is got of Killin, with Loch 
Tay in the distance, and also of Ben Lawers, 3984 
feet in height, and toward the west, Ben More and 
Stobinain. The Dochart is a fair salmon river from 
May till August, and for trout all the season. Glen 
Dochart is a fine combination of wild and pastoral 
scenery ; at the upper end it is rugged and mountain- 
ous, but mellows down to pastoral beauty near Killin. 

Luib Station (22 miles from Callander). Luib 
Hotel is near the river Dochart, and affords good 
quarters for anglers, several salmon pools being close 
at hand, and all necessary information can be had at 
the hotel. 

Ben More, or the Great Hill, is seen to the south 
(3845 feet in height), and Stobinain, 3821 feet. After 
leaving Luib, Suie House is passed, and the railway 
skirts the banks of the river Dochart. Loch Tubhair 
now appears in view. It is about 1^ miles in length. 
Salmon, trout, and pike are found in the loch. The 
scenery is very beautiful. Loch Dochart Hous^ is at 
the east end of the loch. A short distance onwards, 
and connected with Loch Tubhair, is Loch Dochart, 
where good fishing is obtained. Near the middle, on 
a small island, are the ruins of an old fort, Castle 
Dochart, the ancient seat of the Clan Campbell. The 
castle ruins are shaded by fine trees, and the whole 
forms a beautiful landscape. This castle gave shelter 
to King Robert Bruce after a fight with the Clan 
Macdougall. On the left are the houses of Inveron- 
choie, Portnellan, and Inverardran. 
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Crianlarich Station (29 miles from Callander) is 
now entered. Crianlarich Hotel is very beautifully 
situated at the head of Glenfalloeh. Passengers leave 
here for Loch Lomond, a distance of about 8 miles. 
A coach runs from Crianlarich through Glenfalloeh 
to Ardlui Pier, at the head of Loch J omond, where 
the steamer waits for passengers. Near the hotel is 
Crianlarich New Station, on "West Highland Railway 
from Glasgow to Fort-William. This line crosses 
overhead, and its course on the side of the mountain 
on the opposite side of the valley is seen till we reach 
Tvndrum. Behind us Ben More and Stobinain 
assume very grand proportions. 

After leaving Crianlarich, the railway skirts for 3 
miles the banks of the river Fillan — where excellent 
fishing is to be had — ^passing Dalrie (Rail Righ), or 
the King's Field, named in honour of the fight be- 
tween King Robert Bruce and the fierce Clan Mac- 
dougall of Lorn, in the year 1306. The story of the 
fight is graphically told by Sir "Walter Scott. The 
King was sore beset by three fierce clansmen, a father 
and two sons, and it was only by great skill and valour 
he escaped, but he left in the death-grasp of one of 
the clan his plaid and brooch. The brooch is a much- 
prized heirloom in possession of the Macdougalls at 
their mansion at Dunolly. In the Strath is the site 
of the ancient prior^^ of St. Fillan, founded by King 
Robert Bruce, in all likelihood out of gratitude for 
his deliverance. Not far oflp is the Holy "Well or Pool 
of St. Fillan. In the early days saints' wells were 
numerous, and devotees flocked to them in order to 
get cured of their maladies. The Ettrick Water falls 
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into the Fillan near Tyndrnm Lodge. The U.F. 
Church is passed on the right. The train now enters 
Tyndrum Station (34 miles from Callander). The 
hotel is situated close to the railway station, and 
affords ample accommodation. To the angler, Tyn- 
drum makes good neadquarters. The river Fillan 
is at hand, and Loch-Na-Bea, within walking 
distance (1^ miles). The trout are plentiful, but 
not large. About 1^ miles from Tyndrum will be 
noticed the Parish Church and Manse. It is situ- 
ated on the banks of the river Fillan, and on the site 
of the old chapel, near the Holy Pool of St. Fillan. 
The old lead mines of the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
at Clifton hamlet, are in the neighbourhood, but they 
have not been worked for many years. Ben Lui rises 
in the south to the height of 3615 feet, and near this 
is the source of the Tay, the longest river in Scot- 
land, being 126 miles in length. The district is wild 
and mountainous, and studded with hills and Bens. 
On the left is Loch-Na-Bea, on the right is Ariden 
House, and onwards, on the left, Skeoch House. A 
glen, called the Wearisome Glen, speaks to the dreary 
nature of the country, but on descending the valley 
of the Lochay the country improves. Before enter- 
ing Dalmally, a beautiful view is got of Glenorchy 
and Glenstrae. We have now entered Glenorchy, 
and several mountain streams fall into the River 
Orchy on its way to Loch Awe. 

Tyndrum New Station, on the West Highland 
Railway from Glasgow to Fort- William, is a few 
minutes' walk from the hotel. 
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Dalmally Station — (a coach leaves the hotel for 
Inveraray) 46 miles from Callander. The hamlet of 
Dalmally is beautifully situated at the opening of 
several glens. The hotel affords good accommodation 
to tourists and anglers. A few large old Scotch fir 
trees deserve notice, and several Highland shielings 
will delight the artist. A number of new houses have 
been erected to meet the wants of visitors. Salmon 
and trout fishing may be had by those staying in the 
hotel, in the Orchy, and also in Loch Awe. 

The Parish Church of Glenorchy is situated on an 
eminence and sxirrounded with trees. Its antiquity 
appears from the date 1440, with the Campbell arms 
cut over the door. In the churchyard many tomb- 
stones have figTires of warriors rudely chiselled. The 
broadsword is the emblem on the stones, showing the 
warlike character of the Macgregors, whose home was 
in Glenorchy. Some of the stones are said to have 
been brought from Innishail on Loch Awe, and, after 
appropriation, to have had modern names added. 

Shortly after leaving Dalmally Station, we see 
Glenstrae opening on the right. The lines of Sir 
Walter Scott, in *' Macgregors' Gathering, " tell a tale 
of the olden time — 

**Glen Orchy 's proud mountains, Kilchurn and her towers, 
Glen Strae and Glen Lyon, no longer are ours ; 

We're landless, landless, landless, Grigalachl" 

The origin of the proverb, *'a Highlandman's pro- 
mise," is worth relating, and how it occurred. In 
the year 1603, Alaster Macgregor of Glenstrae, with 
eighteen of his clan, had surrendered to the Earl of 
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Argyll (the MacCallum Mhor), on the promise being 
made that they should be sent out of the country; 
the Earl agreed to this, and they were sent on as far 
as Berwick under a proper guard. The officer was 
instructed, however, not to let the Highlanders go, 
but bring them back to Edinburgh. This he did, 
and it is recorded that the chief and the other clans- 
men were hanged at the Cross. As a matter of 
honour, Alaster was hanged his own height above the 
rest. (See notes to Sir Walter Scott's HigMand 
Widow.) A monument is erected near Dalmally, on 
the Inveraray Road, to Duncan Ban M*Intyre, who 
died in 1812, at the patriarchal age of 89 years. He 
was a poet of considerable merit, one of his best pieces 
being, "The Last Farewell to the Hills." There is 
on the Glenstrae Broad another to the late Duncan 
MXaren, M.P. for Edinburgh, on the site of his 
birthplace. 

Loch Awe and Kilchum Castle are next seen on the 
left. The loch is about 30 miles in length, and 2 
miles in breadth, and there are 24 islands. Many of 
the islands are rich in old legendary story. Here the 
early Church found a quiet retreat, and some islands 
form the last resting-place of the clansmen. 

Kilchum Castle dates from the 14th century, and 
was a stronghold of the Campbells of Loch Awe. At 
one time it was the residence of the Earls of Breadal- 
bane. In 1745 it was garrisoned by the royal 
troops. On the island Fraoch-Eilean (the Isle of 
Heather), are the ruins of an old castle of the Clan 
Macnaughtan. In 1267, this island, with its 
fortress, was granted by Alexander III. to the chief 
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of the Clan Macnaughtan, on the condition of his 
entertaining the King whenever he passed that way. 
It is also the site of Ossian's Hesperides. The long 
flat island, Innishail (the Island of Hepose), is the site 
of a monastery and chapel ; it has an ancient burying- 
place. At this point the loch divides — one arm flow- 
ing westwards by the Pass of Brander and the 
railway. 
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Loch Awe Station (49 miles {rom Callander). The 
beautifully situated mansion aluove tlie station and 
overlooking the loch is Loch Awe Hotel. The pier 
ia close to the hotel. The view is grand, with the 
loch in the foreground, and old Kilchum Castle 
shaded by trees, like a gem in a silver setting, all 
framed in by the mountains around. As tourists can 
break their journey at Loch Awe Station, we would 
strongly recommend everyone, if they cannot have 
longer time, to at least spend a few hours here ; a day 
can very easily be sjient, visiting Kilchurn Castle in 
the forenoon and walking along to the Falls of 
Cruachan in the afternoon. To visitors who can pro- 
long their stay, Loch Awe will be found most admir- 
able headquarters. Angling is to be got in the River 
Orchy for salmon and trout, and boats for angling on 
Loch Awe. April to June are the best months for 
trout fishing. 



A Sail on Looh Awe (By Coaoh to Oban). 

A pleaHant day can l«i sjumt on Lacli Awu. The 
saloon steamers, Countess of Breailalhane, Loch Awe, 
etc sail during the tounat seoaon at bonra to suit 
the Tanoua coaches fiom Ford Pier at the heal of the 
loch, and other place-i .Th'' fir t stopping plan, is at 




Portsonachaii leii^ lud Hute! Ihi Imte! is lii^,! 
and occupies a commanding jiomtioii. A coach etaiis 
from this hotel for the Falls of Blairgower, 7 miles 
down the lake. The second, on the opposite side, 
about a mile across, ia Tayei'pggan Hotel, which occu- 
pies a very picturesque site. This hotel, though not 
large, foruia pleasant and romfortahle quarters for 
tourists, and especially for those who wish to fish iu 
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the loch, or hill lochs. A coach starts from the hotel, 
going down Ulen Nant to Taynuilt, a very fine glen — 
passing Kilchrennan Church, where is the tomb of 
the ancestor of the Argylls, the MacCallum Mhor. 
The third calling-place is Port-in-Sherrich with Inn, 
before touching which the fine ruins of Ardchonnel 
Castle, of the Lords of Loch Awe, and afterwards of 
the Earls of Argyll, is seen. Some further islands are 
passed, and then you reach Ford, where coaches are 
waiting, one going to Oban, passing Kilmelford 
Hotel and Pass of Melford, and the other proceeding 
to Ardrishaig, where the steamer starts for Glasgow. 
Ben Cruachan, one of the highest of the Argyllshire 
mountains, 3667 feet, is seen to great advantage from 
various points on the loch. Kilmelford is the trout 
fisher's paradise, as the hotel-keeper lets boats on a 
large number of lochs. 

Looh Awe by Rail to Oban. 

Leaving Loch Awe Station, the train for Oban 
skirts the loch by the Woods of Letter and Falls of 
Cruachan, and the loch narrows into the grand and 
gloomy Pass of Brander. It is about 3 miles long, 
and then gives place to the Pass of Awe, where the 
River Awe begins. A very fine walk can be made 
from the Falls of Cruachan through the Pass of 
Brander to Taynuilt. A much finer view of Loch 
Awe and the Pass is thus had, the railway route being 
shut in by foliage. The River Awe flows out of the 
loch, and, after a run of 4 miles, falls into Loch Etive 
at Bunawe. It is very rapid and rocky in its course, 
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but affords good sport to the angler, though, rather 
difficidt to fish. Piers are run out at the best salmon 
pools, and large sums are paid for fishing on the 
river. We may remind the reader that he is now in 
the territory of the once powerful Clan Macdougall. 

The Pass of Awe gives incident to Sir Walter 
Scott's Highland Widow, In the days of the clans 
it was a pass of great importance. The hero of Scot- 
land, Sir William Wallace, in 1800, passed through 
this defile ; and in 1310, King Robert Bruce, with his 
followers, fought a severe and bloody fight with the 
Macdougalls of Lorn. It is related that the Bruce 
went into the district with great precaution, sending 
out ghillies to learn the position of the enemy for 
fear of an ambuscade. On entering the Pass the King 
divided his small army into two divisions, and placed 
one of ihem, consisting of archers and lighter troops, 
under Sir James Douglas, who got up to the heights, 
while the Bruce, with his chosen men, entered the 
defile. The Lorn men expected to crush him in the 
wild gorge, and consequently, being quite unprepared 
for this attack, they were defeated. The King 
secured the Pass, marched on through Argyllshire, 
and took the Castle of Dunstaffnage, near Oban. 

The Pass of Awe is. one of the most striking passes 
in the Highlands. On the east side it is bounded by 
almost inaccessible cliffs, which form the base of Ben 
Cruachan. The crags in certain places are almost 
perpendicular from the be<l of the river. At the 
north end of the Pass is the Cliff Craiganuni ; near 
to it the rock seems split in two, forming a wild gorge, 
called the Rocks of Brander, through" which the waters 
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of Loch Awe rush, with a furious noise over masses 
of granite and greenstone boulders. The River Awe 
is crossed by a bridge of three spans, 80 feet above the 
river, and passing through fine scenery for about three 
miles, we arrive at Taynuilt hamlet and hotel. 

Taynuilt Station (58 miles from Callander). The 
hotel is situated near the River Nant and River Awe, 
and is well known to anglers. Coaches run through 
Glen Nant to Portsonachan, passing some fine scenery 
on the Ifant, the return being made by steamer to 
Loch Awe Station. An easy ascent to the top of Ben 
Cruachan is made from Tayniiilt. Leaving the 
station, keep along the road by the River Awe and 
the railway, and after crossing the bridge about four 
miles from the station, the climbing commences. 
Anyone on the lookout for a good day's work, if the 
day is fine, cannot do better than ascend. A burn 
greets the sight of the traveller half-way up the 
mountain, and by its side many a pic-nic has taken 
place while the heroes of the party were viewing the 
scenery from the top of the Ben. The ascent can also 
be made from near Loch Awe Station, passing to the 
west of the Falls of Cruachan. Arrive by an early 
train in the morning, and you can get trains either to 
Oban or Stirling same day. Near Taynuilt is the 
Church and Manse of Muckairn, and on the height 
near the church is a rou^h obelisk, erected by the 
Lome furnacemen, in 1805, to the memory of Lord 
Nelson. In 1757 iron smelting was carried on to a 



River Awe.— On the Taynuilt Hotel waters, lasc week, Mr. Macdonald had 
a grilse of 6 lb. and a salmon of 16 lb. Colonel L. Murray had some nice brown 
trout— Fishing Report, 21st June, 1897. 
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considerable extent. The ore was considered of a fine 
quality, and tlie works gave employment to several 
hundreds of workmen. Soon after leaving Taynuilt, 
the train skirts banks of Loch Etive, passing lorne 
House. On the northern side, reached by the ferry, 
is Ardchattan House and the old Priory ruins, which 
date as far back as 1232. 

Ach-na-Cloich Station. The steamer on Loch 
Etive starts here, and a tour can be made by sailing 
up Loch Etive to Glen Etive, by coach through the 
Pass of Glencoe to Ballachulish, where the steamer is 
got for Oban or Inverness. This forms a good 
circular tour. Loch Etive is an arm of the sea, and 
is nearly twenty miles in length. Its banks are well 
wooded, with numerous creeks and bays and a grand 
background of mountains. 

Connel Ferry Station and Hotel (station for the 
Falls of Lora and DunstafEnage). The waters of the 
loch are here forced into a wild, rocky strait, and rush 
through with much fury and noise. If the tide is 
favourable, the noise and appearance of the Falls is 
much increased. A glimpse of the Falls of Connel 
or Lora can be seen from the carriage windows. A 
bridge has been built over the Falls, and a railway 
line is now opened to Ballachulish and Fort William. 
The word Connel signifies rage or fury. After leav- 
ing Connel Ferry, Loch Linnhe soon comes into view. 
Two miles from Connel Ferry, on the northern side, 
are the remains of an ancient Pictish Fort, called in 
Gaelic Dunmacsniochan, or Beregonium. It was 
visited by Pennant, the historian, in 1770. The hill 
on which it stands, at the Bay of Lochnell or Ard- 
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macknish Bay, is 150 feet high. Beinn Lora rises 
in the background to the height of 1007 feet. A 
coach starts from the north side of the ferry, return- 
ing by Loch Creran and Ardchattan Priory. 

The Castle of Dunstaffnage, 3 miles from Connel 
Ferry, and 4| miles from Oban, is situated on a bold 
promontory, in a beautifully picturesque situation on 
the shores of Loch Linnhe, and near the mouth of 
Loch Etive. The walls are about G6 feet in height, 
and 9 feet in thickness. It measures 87 feet inside, 
and three of the round towers still remain. It dates 
from a very early period in vScottish history, being 
one of the earliest residences of the Scottish kings, 
and the ancient stronghold of the I ord of Lorn. The 
celebrated *' Stone of Destiny'' of Scotland, on which 
her kings were crowned, and the history of whiqh is 
lost in the ages of antiquity, was kept within the 
castle. In 842, Kenneth II. had it removed to Scone 
Palace, near Perth, and Edward I., ** Longshanks, " 
''The Hammer of the Scots," earned it off as a 
trophy to London, and it is now a part of, or is placed 
under, the royal crowning chair of Great Britain, in 
the Abbey of Westminster. The remains of the castle 
show that it must have been a place of great strength, 
and possessed many advantages from its commanding 
situation. It is said by Pennant to have been founded 
by Ewen, a Pictish monarch, contemporary with 
Julius Caesar. In 1307 the castle was held by Alex- 
ander Macdougal, Lord of Lorn, but was taken that 
year by King Robert Bruce. In 1455 it was the re- 
sidence of the Lord of the Isles. The views around 
are very grand. To the west are Loch Linnhe and 
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the mountains of Morven and Appin, and looking 
eastward up Loch Etive, Ben Cruachan presents per- 
haps its grandest aspect. A pleasant excursion can 
be made by taking the train to Connel Ferry Station, 
and walking along the shore of Loch Linnhe to Dun- 
stafEnage Castle, and on to Oban by road, 4:^ miles, or 
about 6 miles in all. Some very old cannon are 
shown, one in brass, a relic of one of the ships of the 
Spanish Armada, which was wrecked off the coast. A 
keeper is in charge. Boats can be had, and a ferry 
shortens the way. Near the castle is an old ruined 
Gothic chapel, and a very ancient place of interment. 
A singular echo is heard from a rock near the old 
chapel. The stones have curious emblems, and it is 
recorded that several kings of Scotland and many 
chiefs of high position lie in the kirkyard. 

Oban (71 miles from Callander), population (census 
1901) 5427, which is largely increased during sum- 
mer. This burgh, with Ayr, Irvine, Campbeltown, 
and Inveraray (Ayr Burghs), returns one Member to 
Parliament. The affairs of the burgh are managed 
by the Magistrates and Town Council. The follow- 
ing denominations have places of worship in Oban; 
— The Church of Scotland (the Parish Church and St. 
Columba Parish Church), three United Free 
Churches, the Independent, Episcopal (St, John's), 
and Roman Catholic Churches. The following 
Banks have branches in Oban: — The Bank of Scot- 
land, the National, the Commercial, and North of 
Scotland. 

Oban is the capital of the Western Highlands, and 
a great point of attraction to tourists, and has been 

L 
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called the Town of Hotels. It is beautifully situated 
on a crescent bay of great size, so large that the 
British Navy could ride at anchor in it. The bay 
varies in depth from 12 to 20 fathoms, and is pro- 
tected by the island of Kerrara. This island is about 
4 miles long, at the highest point about 1000 feet, 
and a visit to it forms a pleasant sail from Oban. It 
belongs to the Macdougalls of DunoUy, except a small 
portion belonging to the Marquis of Breadalbane. 
On the south point are the ruins of Gylen Castle, 
once a stronghold of Clan M*Lean of Duart. King 
Alexander II. died on the island in 1219, of fever, 
in an expedition against Angus of Argyll and the 
Isles. Oban has many first-class hotels, and a num- 
ber of lodging-houses, which afford ample accom- 
modation to tourists. Several fine villas have been 
built in the suburbs, and from the heights behind the 
town a magnificent view is obtained of the bay and 
the islands of Kerrara, Lismore, Mull, and Morven. 
Many pleasant walks exist in the neighbourhood, 
besides an excellent promenade walk by the sliore to 
Dunolly, seats being conveniently placed for resting. 
DunoUy Castle. — This castle is supposed to be of 
Danish origin. It stands on a promontory over- 
looking the beautiful bay of Oban. This old castle 
was the stronghold of the Macdougals of Lorn, near 
which the representatives of this ancient clan reside, 
and who have in their possession the celebrated 
Brooch of Lome. Visitors are admitted on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, on entering their names in 
the visitors' book in the lodge. On the beach is a 
large conglomerate stone of considerable height, 
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called the ** Dog Stone. " In Gaelic it is called Clach- 
a-choin, or the Dog's Pillar. It is introduced into 
the poems of Ossian as the stone where Ossian chained 
his dog Ban. DunoUy is a pleasant walk from Oban, 
and the old castle appears to great advantage frona. 
the sea beach. "Nothing," says Scott, in one of the 
notes to the Lord of the Isles, ** Nothing can be more 
wildly beautiful than DunoUy. " 

Many walks lead to the heights behind Oban (from 
which there are fine views of the bay), specially the 
Pulpit Hill, beyond the Railway Station. A very- 
pleasant trip for a day is to Dunstaffnage, either by- 
road, coach, rail, or steam launch. Boats are to be 
had for hire, and carriages for excursions. Excur- 
sions can be made to many places of great interest by- 
steamer and coach, of which full information will be 
found in the local time tables. 




Places of Interest and EiCDrsioos from Oban. 



Miles. WALKS. 

i Hydropathic Grounds, above town, fine view. 
\ Pulpit Hill, fine view, pass Railway Station, 
f DunoUy Castle and Dog Stone, on the promenade. 
2^ Pass Station by sea shore to near Kerrara Ferry, turn inland and 
return by Glen More. 

3 J Pass Station by sea shore to beyond Kerrara Ferry, turn inland and 

return by Glen Sheilach. 

4 Loch Nell and Serpent Mound. 
4 Dunstaffnage Castle. 

4j Gylen Castle on Island of Kerrara, cross by Ferry, and walk. 

SHORT SEA TRIPS. 

By steamer to Dunstaffnage Castle (single, i/; return, i/6). By 
steamer to Connel Ferry, next stopping place (single, 1/3 ; return, 2/). 
Going by steamer and returning by rail (third class, 1/6 ; first class, 2/). 
Delightful Afternoon Excursion round the Island of Kerrara by 
steamer, passing Gylen Castle, occupying 2 hours (fare, 2/). 

COACH. 

By coach, twice daily, for Dunstaffnage Castle (return, 1/6), Falls of 
Lora, and Connel Ferry (return fare, 2/6). Every afternoon, circular 
drive by Glen Sheilach, returning by Kerrara Ferry and sea shore 
(return, 2/6). 

BY RAIU 

By rail, 6 miles (return, lod.), Connel Ferry for "The Falls "and 
Dunstaffnage Castle (2J miles from station). By rail, 9 miles (return, 
1/3), Ach-na-Cloich, with sail up Loch Etive, and back to Oban (4/6). 
By rail, 13 miles (return, 1/8), Taynuilt, to ascend Ben Cruachan and 

159 
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to drive or walk down to Glen Nant (7 miles), or to Loch Awe (6J 
miles). By rail, 20 miles, to platform at Falls of Cruachan and Pass of 
Brander, walking through Pass of Brander to Taynuilt (5^^ miles), or to 
Loch Awe station along the shore (3 miles). By rail, 22 miles (return, 
3/3), Loch Awe station, for Kilchurn Castle, including sail up and 
down the Loch, and return to Oban (fare, first class, 9/; third class, 
6/6). By rail to Kenmore and back, including sail on Loch Tay, daily, 
7/9 ; Saturday, return, 5/. 

8TAFFA AND lONA. 

The Famous Dally Exourston round the Island of Mull, visiting 
Fingal's Cave on Staffa, lona Cathedral on the Island of lona, and 
calling at Tobermory; fare, 15/; includii^ guides and boatmen. 
(Select a fine day.) 

QLENCOE. 

By steamer from Oban to Ballachulish, driving up and down the 
Pass, returning by steamer to Oban. Circular Tour, by rail, to Ach-na- 
Cloich, steamer up Loch Etive, coach through Glencoe to Ballachulish, 
and steamer to Oban. 

LOCH AWE. 

By coach daily through Pass of Melford to Ford, on Loch Awe, 
returning by same coach. Circular Tour by coach through Pass of 
Melford to Loch Awe, sail down Loch to Loch Awe station, and by 
rail to Oban through Pass of Brander. The round, 17/; extras, 2/. 
The Tour can be reversed. -From Oban by morning steamer to 
Ardrishaig, coach to Ford, from Ford sail up Loch Awe to Loch Awe 
station, then rail to Oban ; fare, first class, 15/. By rail to Loch Awe, 
steamer to Taycreggan, coach down Glen Nant to Taynuilt, rail to 
Oban ; fare, first class, 9/; third class, 7/9. The Tour can be reversed. 

FORT WILLIAM, BEN NEVIS. 

By first steamer to Fort William for the top of Ben Nevis, returning 
by steamer from Fort William in the evening. Circular Tour by 
steamer to Foit William, then by rail from Fort William, through 
Rannoch Moor to Tyndrum or Crianlarich, where you change stations, 
then by Callander and Oban line to Oban. 




THE STORY 

OF 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

5IR "WALTEE SCOTT, poet and novelist, was 
born in Edinburgh on the ISth of August, 
1771, a day signalised by the birth of Napoleon. 
Although lie studied for, and ultimately took 
a place in, the legal profession, his ambition was to 
make liis mark in literature. Amongst his works 
may be mentioned "The Border Minstrelsy," pub- 
lished in 1802; "The Lay of the last Minstrel," 
1805 ; " Marmion, " 1808 ; and in 1810 " The Lady of 
the Lake." In 1814 "Waverley, " the first volume 
of his great undertaking. The Waverley Novels, was 
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published. He died at Abbotsford in 1832, and since 
then Scottish literature has been on the decline. 

**The Lady of the Lake," which has been named 
by Andrew Lang " one of the greatest romantic narra- 
tives in the literature of the world, " was from the first 
crowned with success, its fame spreading like wild- 
fire through the world, and within the first year 
20,000 copies were sold. One of the results of its 
publication was that the beauty of the Trossachs and 
Loch Katrine region soon became universally known. 
Visitors flocked in large numbers to see the beautiful 
district, attracted by the charming descriptions of 
the scenery placed before them by the genius of Scott 
in this historical and romantic poem. In this 
thrilling book the great "Wizard of the North" quite 
captivates his readers. He introduces them to king, 
chieftain, lover, and leaves them unsatisfied until they 
have seen the island, the lakes, and the hills where 
the deeds of chivalry, love, and war, of which the poet 
sings, are supposed to have taken place. 

No work can be named which gives finer or more 
lovely pictures of scenery than the word-painted 
pictures in this poem. The characters are all realistic 
and full of life. 

When you read of the Fiery Cross, you think you 
see the clansmaa carrying it round the side of Ben 
Ledi and up the Pass of Leny. When you come to 
the grandly described fight at Coilantogle Ford, be- 
tween the King of Scotland and the Highland chief, 
Roderick Dhu, you almost think you hear the clash 
of swords. 

Ellen Douglas is one of the most perfect, charming. 
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and fascinating characters to be found in literature. 
Fitz-James is a grand and manly hero, and no wonder 
the Scots followed and gave their lives for the un- 
fortunate Stuarts, if they believed them to be of the 
same character as Eitz-James. Sroderick Dhu is a 
rough diamond, but for all that he gains the respect 
of the readers of the poem, and when they come to 
read of his death as a prisoner in Stirling Castle, 
away from his Highland hills, it is with regret and 
sorrow. 

The supposed chief, Roderick Dhu, is a good type 
of the many chieftains who owned and ruled over dis- 
tricts in the Highlands of Scotland. Each clan was 
like a large family, being governed and led into battle 
by their chief. At the time of the Rebellion in 1745, 
the powerful Clan Campbell, who occupied very nearly 
the Argyllshire of the present day, could muster five 
thousand fighting men with claymores. Almost all 
the Highlands were occupied by Macdonalds, 
Macleods, Colquhouns, or other clans, each having 
their own chief, lands, tartans, war-cry, and badge. 
These original Celts had occupied the hills and dales 
for centuries, and had not been conquered by the 
Romans, or by any later invaders, the wild nature of 
the country greatly favouring their efforts to drive 
off an enemy. To a late time these clans showed a 
bold front to any modern improvements, and it is 
recorded that a chief refused a title for his lands on 
parchment, saying he would never hold his lands by 
a sheep's skin, but by the sword, whereby his 
ancestors had acquired them. 

Some of these chiefs had family connections with 
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Royalty, and had pedigrees extending to a remote 
antiquity. Sometimes they turned out with their 
clans and fought for their king and country. Fre- 
quently, however, they were very troublesome, fight- 
ing and plundering their neighbours, their law being 
** might is right." As Wordsworth makes Rob Roy 
say, his only recognition of moral distinctions was 
the good old rule — 

"The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can." 

** Yet when time shall have drawn its veil over the 
past, as over the present, when the last broadsword 
shall have been broken on the anvil, and the shreds 
of the last plaid been tossed by the winds upon the 
cairns, or bleached within the raven's nest, posterity 
may look back with regret to a people who have so 
marked the history, the poetry, and the achievements 
of distant ages, and who, in the ranks of the British 
Army, have stood foremost in the line of battle, and 
given place to none. " 

At the time the story in The Lady of the Lake is 
supposed to be taking place, James V., with a strong 
hand, was endeavoiu^ng to bring the Highland chief- 
tains and their clans to respect the authority of the 
Crown. This caused claymores to be drawn, and 
hostilities declared in many cases, and it was into the 
heart of a country and clan disturbed in this way that 
James V. in this poem is described as having pursued 
the stag alone, his followers having given up the 
chase. 
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The King depended upon his skill with the sword 
to bring him out of any trouble, and was very fond 
of hunting, adventure, and romance. Many stories 
are told of his travels through the country, which he 
undertook in order to gain a better knowledge of his 
people, and to see how they were governed. On such 
occasions he assumed the name of **the Gudeman of 
Ballengeich, " which is a pass alongside Stirling 
Castle. He frequently gave invitations to his new 
friends to pay him a visit, and the guests were natur- 
ally very much surprised, when, on asking for "the 
Gudeman of Ballengeich" at Stirling Castle, they 
were brought into the presence of the King himself. 

The saying, ** Truth is stranger than fiction," is 
very strikingly brought out in the lives and mis- 
fortunes of the Stuart race. James V., the hero of 
The Lady of the Lake, was crowned king when a child, 
his father having fallen at the battle of Flodden. His 
mother, Margaret, who was a daughter of the King 
of England, then married Douglas, Earl of Angus. 
They quarrelled, and were divorced, the stepfather 
being appointed guardian of the young King; but 
the latter, not being satisfied, escaped from his 
guardian's care, and rode from Falkland Palace, in 
Fife, to his mother at Stirling Castle. The boy King 
said, referring to the Douglas, **I vow that Scotland 
will not hold us both, " and he kept his word. The 
Douglases were banished, their estates forfeited, and 
a supposed uncle of this Earl of Angus is *'the 
Douglas" who, with his daughter, some years after, 
is supposed to take refuge with the outlawed chief, 
Roderick Dhu, at Loch Katrine, when King James 
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loses his way, meets, and falls in love witli Ellen 
Douglas, one of tlie family lie lias banished. 

In the year 1542, James died of a broken heart, 
after the defeat at Solway Moss, and shortly before hia 
death, his daughter, Mary, Queen of Scots, was bom, 
brought to Stirling, and crowned when nine montlis 
old. 



SCENES. 

The principal scenes described in this poem are laid in 
the Trossachs; situated in the south-west of Perthshire, and 
in Stirling Castle. The poem describes the doings of six 
days, and oae canto is taken up with each day. 

1st Day — The Chase. — ^A stag is hunted from the hills near 
Callander to near Loch Katrine in the Trossachs. 

2nd Day. — The Island. — ^Ellen's Isle, Loch Katrine, the 
home of Roderick Dhu. 

3rd Day — ^Thb Gathering — The Fiery Cross is borne through 
the Trossachs by Ben Ledi's side and up by Pass of 
Leny and round by Loch Veil to Loch Katrine. 

4th Day— The Prophecy. — Glenfinglas, Ellen's Retreat, 
Goblin's Cave, Ben Venue. 

5th Day — The Combat. — ^Fight between Fitz- James and 
Roderick Dhu at Coilantogle Ford, 2 miles from 
Callander. 

6th Day — Stirling Castle.— ^The Guard-room and the 
Palace. 



r 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

Knight of Snowdoxtn, James Fitz-James, is the nom-de- 
guerre adapted by King James V. in this poem. He 
was very fond of hunting and sport, and very fre- 
quently travelled the country alone under an assumed 
name to get a better knowledge of his people. 

BoDEBiCK Dhu, outlawed chief of the supposed Highland 
clan, Vich Alpine. The clan Macgregor agrees very 
well with the imaginary Vich Alpine described in the 
poem. Their territory in the poem was near the 
Trossachs, Loch Katrine, and Ben Ledi. 

Eabl op Douglas, an outlaw. Douglas, Earl of Angus, was 
stepfather and guardian of James V. ; the young King 
escapes from his care; the Douglases are outlawed, 
and their lands confiscated. An uncle of this Earl of 
Angus is the Douglas mentioned in this poem. He 
was a man possessed of great strength. 

Ellen Douglas (The Lady of the Lake), daughter of the 
Douglas. 

Malcolm Gr^me, Ellen's lover, young chieftain of a powerful 
Scottish family, holding lands principally in Stirling- 
shire. Sir John Graham, the friend of Wallace, the 
famous Marquis of Montrose, Graham of Glaverhouse, 
and a number of others taking a prominent place in 
Scottish history, were connected with this family. 

Blanche of Devan, a captive maid, who has been carried 
off by Roderick Dhu, and is not now in her right mind. 

Red Murdoch, Fitz-James' treacherous Highland guide. 
Allan Bane, old harper and minstrel, faithful follower of the 
Douglas family. 

Lady Margaret, mother of Roderick Dhu. 

Brian, old monk attached to Clan Alpine, supposed to have 
supernatural power. 



THE STORY OF 

"THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
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CANTO FIRST. 

FIRST DAY. 

King James V., known in this poem as James Fitz- 

James, the Knight of Snowdoun (or Stirling), hunting 

with his followers in Glenartney's hazel shade, started 

a stag, which darted off across the wild heaths of 

Uam-Var, and continued its course through Cambus- 

more. After twice crossing the river Teith, and 

passing Bochastle, the hunt very probably followed 

Loch Vennachar's side, a course over much the same 

ground as that traversed by the present Trossachs 

road. 

*'Few were the stragglers, following far, 
That reached the lake of Vennachar; 
And when the Brig of Turk was won, 
The headmost horseman rode alone." 

Fitz-James continued the pursuit alone by Loch 
Achray until, reaching the deep Trossachs' wildest 
nook, the stag was lost to hound and hunter's ken. 
The next misfortune to befall the King was the death 
of his gallant steed — 

*'But, stumbling in the rugged dell, 
The g.allant horse exhausted fell." 

168 
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Finding his way by climbing up the cliffs, Fitz-Jameg 

reaches an airy point, 

"Where, gleaming with the setting sun. 
One burnish'd shBet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine l&j beneath him roll'd. " 

PitZ'Jamee blew his horn, expecting to attract some 
of hia followers, which brought out from an island 
in a skiff Ellen Douglas, the Lady of the Lake, 




daughter of the outlawed Douglas, who thought the 
call was from her father. Fitz-James, on relating his 
misfortunes, was taken over to the island in the skiff. 
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and, known only as the Knight of Snowdoim, was 
hospitably entertained in the rustic home of the out- 
lawed chief, Roderick Dhu, who at that time was pro- 
viding a haven of refuge for the once powerful Lord 
Douglas and his daughter. 

"My hope, my heaven, my trust must be, 
My gentle guide, in following thee.'* 

The wondering stranger is impressed by seeing the 
large sword of the Douglas, which had slipped from 
its resting-place as he passed. 

**The hall was cleared — ^the stranger's bed 
Was there of mountain heather spread. 

He woke, and, panting with affright. 

Why is it at each turn I trace 
Some memory of that exiled race.^ 
Can I not mountain maiden spy. 
But she must bear the Douglas eyeP 
Can I not view a Highland brand. 
But it must match the Douglas hand ? 
Can I not frame a fevered dream. 
But still the Douglas is the theme P*' 
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CANTO SECOND. 

SECOND DAY* 

In the first portion of this canto the early leave- 
taking of Fitz-James next morning is beautifully told, 
Ellen, and the old harper, who played and sang, wit- 
nessing the departure. 

"While yet he loiter' d on the spot, 
It seem'd as EUlen mark'd him not; 
But when he turned him to the glade, 
One courteous parting sign she made." 

In a little time four barges came in sight, bringing 
Roderick Dhu and his followers to the island, singing 
the boat song, **Hail to the chief who in triumph 
advances.** 

"See, flashing at each sturdy stroke, 
The wave ascending into smoke; 
See the proud pipers on the bow, 
And mark the gaudy streamers flow.'* 

On hearing a horn sound, Ellen, instead of meeting 
Roderick Dhu, darts ofiE to meet her father, the exiled 
Douglas, who is just landing, and is accompanied by 
young Malcolm Graeme, her lover. In the evening 
Roderick Dhu tells of an expected attack by the Royal 
troops of King James, who has found out the retreat 
of the Douglas, and the Chief proposes marriage with 
the daughter of the Douglas, so as to unite the forces 
of the two families — 

"To Douglas, leagued with Roderick Dhu, 
Will friends and allies flock enow. 



J 
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When the loud pipes my bridal tell, 
The Links of Forth shall hear the knoll, 
The guards shall start in Stirling's porch ; 
And, when I light the nuptial torch, 
A thousand Tillages in flames 
Shall scare the slumbers of King James!" 

His offers for love and war are declined, and the 
Douglas, in the present time of trouble, proposes to 
retire to a cave on the side of Ben Venue. 

** Brave Roderick, though the tempest roar, 
It may but thunder and pass o'er ; 
Nor will I here remain an hour. 
To draw the lightning on thy bower.*' 

As could be expected, a jealous quarrel is now made 
by Roderick with the Graeme, — 

"Eager as greyhound on his game, 
Fiercely with Roderick grappled GreBme ; " 

but now the Douglas intervened, — 

"And thrust between the struggling foes 
His giant strength : — ' Chieftains, forego ! 
I hold the first who strikes, my foe.* " 

With a last word of defiance addressed to Roderick, 
the Graeme now leaves the island, and declining the 
service even of a boat, jumps Into the water and swims 
to the shore in the moonlight. 
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CANTO THIRD. 

THIRD DAY. 

"The Summer dawn's reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch Katrine blue; 
Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kiss'd the lake, just stirr'd the trees. 

No thought of peace, no thought of rest, 
Assuaged the storm in Roderick's breast, 
With sheathed broadsword in his hand. 
Abrupt he paced the islet strand." 

Preparations for the expected attack and for the 
gathering are occupying Roderick's mind ; the Fiery 
Gross is being prepared in a solemn ceremony. This 
emblem, made of wood, charred and dipped in blood, 
is prepared by a monk on the altar, and the Chief, on 
receiving it, hands it to his henchman, who runs over 
his, the first district, with the cross, the sight of which 
compels every clansman to gather at the appointed 
place. 

'*' Speed, Malise, speed!' he said, and gave 
The crosslet to his henchman brave. 
'The muster-place be Lanrick mead — 
Instant the time— speed, Malise, speed I ' 

From winding glen, from upland brown. 
They poured each hardy tenant down. 
Nor slacked the messenger his pace; 
He show'd the sign, he named the place.*' 

The henchman, an'iving at the end of his district, 
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enters the bouse with the intention oi handing the 
Fiery Gross to Duncan of DuncrE^gan, who u, how- 




ever, lying dead on his lowly bier, hut the Fiery Cross 
is given to his son, a young stnpling 
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*'The henchman bursts into the ball; 
Before the dead man's bier he stood; 
Held forth the Cross besmear' d with blood; 
'The muster-place is Lanrick mead; 

Speed forth the signal! clansmen, speed I ' 
• ■••••• 

In haste the stripling to his side 
His father's dirk and broadsword tied; 

• •••••• 

He vanish'd, and o'er moor and moss 
Sped forward with the Fiery Cross.'* 

After leaving Duncraggan, at the Brig o' Turk, 
the messenger of war carries the signal in the direction 
of Callander, and then turns to the left, round the 
side of Ben Ledi, across the Leny water, and proceeds 
up the Pass of Leny to the chapel of Saint Bride, 
where Norman, the clansman next to receive the cross, 
was leaving the chapel with his bride. 

"All dripping from the recent flood, 
Panting and travel-soil'd he stood. 
The fatal sign of Are and sword 
Held forth, and spoke the appointed word : 
^The muster-place is Lanrick mead: 
Speed forth the signal 1 Norman, speed ! ' " 

Instantly the Fiery Cross is carried off by Norman 
past Loch Lubnaig, and through the districts of Bal- 
quhidder and vStrathgartney. 

The clan is now gathered, and, on arriving, 
Roderick Dhu is received with acclamation. The 
Douglas and his daughter have meanwhile retired a 
very little distance to the Goblin Cave, on the side 
of Ben Venue. 
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CANTO FOURTH. 

FOURTH DAY* 

This canto opens with the return of Roderick Dhu's 
henchman, Malise, from the Braes of Donne; he is 
challenged as an enemy by his brother clansman, 
Norman, and they talk of the expected advance of the 
enemy from Doune Castle. 

" Together up the pass they sped : 
'What of the foemen?' Norman said/* 

On occasion of great extremity the services of an 
aged wizard are called into requisition, to find out 
from the spirits what will be the result of the ensuing 
battle. The white bull has been slain, and his reek- 
ing hide is stretched across the thundering torrent at 
the Hero's Targe, in Glenfinglas, under the watchful 
eye of the hermit monk. 

"At length the fateful answer came, 
In characters of living flame! 
• •••••• 

' Which spills the foremost foeman's life, 
That party conquers in the strife.' " 

The Douglas has taken his departure, unknown to 
his daughter, and the old harper is trying to comfort 
her with the assurance that he will return, when a 
stranger, Fitz-James, on his return visit, comes in 
sight, dressed in Lincoln green, to claim her hand. 

" * I come to bear thee from a wild, 
Where ne'er before such blossom smiled ; 
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Near Bochastle my horses wait; 
They bear us soon to Stirling gate/ " 

Ellen expresses surprise at the visit at such a perilous 
time, and hints of the danger and impossibility of his 
being guided there without it being known by- 
Roderick Dhu. On Fitz-James pressing his suit, 
Ellen confesses she is attached to the Graeme, and 
beseeches the Knight to seek his own safety by leav- 
ing. Fitz-James, on departing, presents Ellen with 
a gold ring, which he tells her he received from the 
King, and that the owner of it will have any wish 
granted on presenting it to the King at Stirling 
Castle. Fitz-James now wends his way, under the 
guidance of a Highlander, but his suspicions become 
aroused by the singing of a lowland captive mad 
woman, who warns him that he is being led on to 
death. Fitz-James threatens the guide, who replies 
by discharging an arrow, which, missing its mark, 
kills the unfortunate woman. Fitz-James runs after 
the assassin, and, overtaking him, he " grimly smiled 
to see him die. " On returning to the dying woman, 
he learns that her madness was caused by the treat- 
ment she received at the hands of Roderick Dhu, and 
her dying request was — 

** ' Be thy heart bold, thy weapon strong. 
And wreak poor Blanche of Devan*s wrong ! * 

• •••••• 

A lock from Blanche's tresses fair 

He blended with her bridegroom's hair." 

Fitz-James vowed that he would wear no other favour 
until this one was dipped **in the best blood of 
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Roderick Dku. " He continues his way, exhausted, 
and with darkness coming over, when just in front he 
perceives a Highland chief reposing at his watch-fire, 
who springs up and demands- 

" 'Thy name and purpose! Saxon, stand! ' 
' A stranger.* ' What dost thou require? * 
' Best and a guide, and food and fire.' ** 

The Highland Chief (Roderick Dhu) and the Knight 
(Tames V.) lie down together, sharing food and fire, 
the Chief promising to conduct the stranger to the end 
of Clan Alpine's territory at Coilantogle Ford. 
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CANTO FIFTH. 

FIFTH DAY. 

In the morning, the Chief, with his plaid thrown 
around him, leads the way, followed by the stranger. 
When asked what brought him there without a pass 
from Roderick Dhu, he answers — 

*' * Brave Gael, my pass, in danger tried, 
Hangs in my belt, and by my side.' ** 

The journey is continued, Fitz-James expressing 
his opinion very freely on the Clan Alpine, and say- 
ing that his great wish is to meet the Chief and his 
band. Roderick replies, **Have, then, thy wish," 
and, by whistling, summons his followers to appear in 
sight, they having been in hiding at that point on Ben 
Ledi's side. 



" 'These are Clan- Alpine's warriors true; 
And, Saxon, — ^I am Roderick Dhu.' 



> »» 



Fitz-James, though taken by surprise, manned him- 
self with dauntless air, and replied, — 

** 'Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.' " 

Roderick signals his clansmen to disappear, and 
assures the Knight that he need not fear, as he is his 
guest, and will be conducted in safety to Coilantogle 
Ford. They march on, and, reaching the ford, the 
Chief throws down his shield, and bids Fitz-James 
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draw and defend himself. As all negotiations on 
Fitz-James's part to come to a friendly settlement 
with his host and guide are of no avail, but rather 




tend to increase his anger, Fitz-James then telle his 

vow, 

" 'I thanh thee, Roderick, for the word! 
It nerves my heart, it steels my Hword; 
For I ha.ve Bwom this braid to stain 
In the beet blood tbat varms thy rem,' " 
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and adds that lie himself, as well as the Chief, can 
show courtesy, for one blast of his horn would bring 
fearful odds against the Gael. 

" *But fear not — doubt not — which thou wilt — 
We try this quarrel hilt to hilt.' " 

Eitz-James being a master with the sword, his skill 
soon told on the Chief, who was fighting in an unusual 
way, without his shield. In a little time he feels 
the fatal drain from his wounds, his sword is forced 
from his hand, and he is brought to his knee. 

*' *Now, yield thee, or by Him who made 
The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade! ' " 

The Chief, with dagger in hand, springs like a wild 
cat at the throat of his adversary, and brings him to 
the ground, but his reason and strength are now gone, 
and the dagger enters the heath. Disengaging him- 
self, and dipping the braid in the Chief's blood, in 
accordance with his vow, Fitz-James blows his horn, 
and four squires in Lincoln green arriving with 
horses, the Chief is conveyed, in the charge of two 
knights, to Stirling, on a grey palfrey, which was 
destined for a fairer freight. Fitz-James speeds on 
to Stirling with two of his attendants, and when he 
comes near the Castle he sees the stately form of the 
Douglas before he and his companions wheel round 
and enter the Castle by the postern gate. As the 
Douglas reaches the Castle, meditating upon giving 
himself up, "the Castle gates are open flung," and 
the King, with his followers, troop out to grace the 
town sports. The Douglas enters the ring to gain 
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favour with the King, and carries o£E the prizes for 
archery, wrestling, and throwing the stone, and re- 
ceives the prizes from the King without any sign of 
recognition. Being at last enraged by seeing his 
staghound struck by one of the royal grooms, he runs 
down, and by a blow lays that attendant senseless on 
the ground. The Douglas, then making himself 
known, is taken into custody, and endeavours to 
pacify the public tumult that is rising in his favour. 
A messenger arrives from Lord Mar with the tidings 
that the royal troops had left Doune that day to do 
battle with Clan Alpine, but the King despatches him 
to forbid the battle, as their Chief is a prisoner in 
Stirling, and the Douglas has submitted to his 
country's laws. 
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CANTO SIXTH. 

SIXTH DAY. 

''At dawn the towers of Stirling rang 
With soldier-step and weapon clang. 
While drums, with rolling note, foretell 
Belief to weary sentinel." 

Ellen and the harper arrive at the Castle gates, hav- 
ing been sent on from Doune by Mar. As the guard 
have been continuing their revelry by nighty the 
visitors are not received with miich courtesy until 
Ellen removes the plaid which covers her head, and 
addresses the guard. 

"Boldly she spoke — 'Soldiers, attend! 
My father was the soldier's friend; 
Cheer'd him in camps, in marches led. 
And with him in the battle bled.' " 

The captain of the guard, on being celled, inter- 
views the strangers, and on Ellen showing the ring, 
she is taken into the royal apartments. 

" ' Soon as the day flings wide his gates, 
The King shall know what suitor waits.' '* 

The old minstrel remains with the guard, and has his 
wish accorded in being taken to see his master's face ; 
but the guard, misunderstanding who his master is, 
leads him into the cell occupied by the dying Chief, 
Roderick Dhu. The Chief asks anxiously of his 
mother, Douglas, Ellen, the battle, "who fought — 
who fled?" 
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** 'Fling me the picture of the fight, 
When met my clan the Saxon might. 
I'll listen, till my fancy hears 
The clang of swords, the crash of spears 1 ' ** 

The old harper relates the story of how nobly Clan 
Alpine fought, but, being attacked in the rear by 
Mar's cavalry, they were driven through the Trossachs 
Pass to the side of Loch Katrine. He tells of the 
royal troops, anxious to p^t to Ellen's Isle (which was 
occupied as a place of safety by the women and chil- 
dren of the clan), where they expected to find the 
robbers' hoard, that one of the soldiers jumped into 
the water to swim over, and bring back a boat to carry 
over nis comrades ; but he had only reached the island, 
when, like a flash of lightning, he was struck dead by 
a dirk in the hands of the widow of Duncraggan. The 
Gael, exulting, was about to renew the fight, when 
a knight, bloody with spurring, came in sight, and 
waving the white flag, and sounding the trumpet's 
truce-note, forbade the war, as Bothwell's Lord, the 
Douglas, and Roderick Dhu were confined in Stirling 
Castle. The minstrel, when he came to the end of 
the story, found that his listener was dead. Ellen all 
this time has been in the Royal bower, and the lay of 
the imprisoned huntsman, the Graeme, has reached 
her ear, — 

" * My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
My idle greyhound loathes his food, 
My horse is weary of his stall, 
And I am sick of captive thrall.* ** 

She hears a light step approaching, and Fitz-James 
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appears^ offering to guide her to the presence of the 
King. She consents — 

''With beating heart, and bosom wrung, 
As to a brother's arm she clung." 

Ellen finding, on entering the glittering court, that 

her guide, Fitz-James, is Scotland's King, falls at his 

feet. 

"No word her choking voice commands, — 
She show'd the ring — ^she clasped her hands.** 

She hears from the King that her father is now re- 
ceived as the friend and bulwark of the throne, and 
on pleading for Roderick Dhu is informed he is now 
past earthly help. When asked to make another re- 
quest, she hesitates to speak for her lover, the Graeme. 
He is called by the King, and, kneeling at the throne, 
is playfidly condemned to fetters. In place of fetters, 
the King takes ofE his own chain of gold and places it 
round the neck of the Graeme and laid the clasp in 
Ellen's hand. 

"His chain of gold the King unstrung, 
The links o'er Malcolm's neck he flung, 
Then gently drew the glittering band, 
And laid the clasp on Ellen's hand." 

John E. Shearer. 
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of Stirling (reproduced for the first time). 

Printed on Antique Paper, and bound in Art Cloth. Post free, 1/6. 

Panorama seen from Stirling Castle, 6d. 

Printed in Colours, in book form, with Names of Hills, Battlefields, &c 

•• Scotland's finest and most historic scene " 

Ben Nevis Panorama. 

A View over Half of Scotland. I/. 

View of the Sea of Mountains, &c., with Names, as seen from the 
Observatory, extending to over half of Scotland, accurately drawn and 
Printed in Colours, 8 feet long, in book form, 1/ ; on Cloth, folded in 
book form, 3/, post free. 

Stirling Castle — Ancient and Modern. 

(As presented to the late Queen^ and supplied to the War Office,) 

Showing the Buildings in their Original and Present condition. Fac- 
simile of Slezer's 1693 Plates, etc. Popular edition, 7/6. 

The Trossachs and Loch Lomond Album 
of 24 Large Photographic View^s. i/. 



Published by R. 8. SHEARER & SON, 

6 KINQ STREET, STIRLING. 
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